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| am excited to introduce the Pedestrian Transportation Plan for Madison, 
Wisconsin. Unanimously adopted by the Common Council on September 2, 
1997, development of the plan was driven by a widespread desire to make 
Madison an even better place to walk. Rigorous public, staff and commission 
involvement have led to a plan that delineates realistic strategies for making 
improvements that can be implemented. 


The plan represents an important step in making Madison a community where 
walking is a major travel mode and where the City’s development patterns and 
interconnected pedestrian circulation network 1) provide pedestrians convenient, 
safe and enjoyable access and mobility throughout the developed portions of the 
city and 2) link the City’s neighborhoods and help to maintain them as 
sustainable and viable places to live. 


This plan provides a comprehensive framework for guiding implementation of this 
vision by outlining strategies to enhance the pedestrian environment and to 
increase opportunities to choose walking as a viable transportation mode. 
Significantly, the Pedestrian Transportation Plan for Madison, Wisconsin is a 
beginning rather than an end. It does not have all the answers, rather the plan 
establishes consensus for a number of basic priorities: preserve areas that are 
already good for walking; improve design and construction of new developments 
to be more pedestrian-friendly; better integrate pedestrian improvements into 
reconstruction projects; and to recognize that education, encouragement and 
enforcement are also important aspects of making Madison an even better place 
to walk. 


Another significant accomplishment of the plan is that it establishes an explicitly 
defined and deliberate framework for discussing and designing pedestrian 
facilities that Madison has not had before. For some issues the plan reflects a 
clear consensus about how the City should handle them. For other complicated 
and controversial issues, conversations have been initiated and the plan’s 
recommendations demonstrate a commitment to continued discussions and 
progress toward developing consensus following the plan’s adoption. 


We worked hard to garner support from a broad range of constituencies 
throughout the plan’s development. As a result, we are confident that the plan 
indeed represents a consensus about a commitment to making Madison an even 
better place to walk and that the plan’s recommendations will be implemented. 


Susan J.M. Bauman 


Mayor 
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Executive Summary 


adison’s Pedestrian 
DV Crrrsoentain Plan is an 
important step in making 


Madison aneven better place to walk. 
The Madison Common Council 


Madison’s Pedestrian Vision 


Madison 
where... 


will be a 


community 


Walking is a major travel mode and 
where the City’s development 
patterns and interconnected 
pedestrian circulation network 1) 
provide pedestrians convenient, safe 
and enjoyable access and mobility 
throughout the developed portions 
Osta: Cli veednid: 2s) Mini ries "Clbey<s 
neighborhoods and help to maintain 
themas sustainable and viable places 
to live. 


adopted this Pedestrian 
Transportation Plan in September 
1997, making it an element of the 
City’s Master Plan, and thereby 
supporting and encouraging 
pedestrian-friendly planning, design, 
construction and maintenance 
activities throughout the developed 
portions of the City. 


The plan makes recommendations 

that will enhance the pedestrian 

environment and increase opportunities to choose walking as a viable mode of transportation. 
To accomplish this, the plan outlines strategies: 


1. To preserve the walkability of places that are presently good areas to walk; 


2. Tobetter design and construct new development to be pedestrian-friendly from the start 
including attention to land use patterns, site design, walkways (sidewalks and pedestrian 
connectors), street crossings, street design, traffic calming measures, and transit 
connections; 


3. To better integrate pedestrian improvements into street reconstruction projects; and 


4. To develop and implement education, encouragement and enforcement programs to 
improve pedestrian safety and increase the levels of walking in Madison. 


This Pedestrian Transportation Plan is a first of its kind for Madison. Not only is this type of 
plan new for Madison, it is also a new initiative nationwide. In the last five years a growing 
number of communities are actively planning for pedestrian travel by developing pedestrian 
transportation plans, but the concept is in its infancy and this has impacted the contents and 
focus of Madison’s plan. 


Work on Madison’s Pedestrian Transportation Plan began in May 1996 after the Traffic 
Engineering Division received a grant from the Wisconsin Department of Transportation. City 
staff, commission and public input have been important components in the plan’s development. 
The plan has been developed under guidance from Madison’s Pedestrian-Bicycle 
Subcommittee and City agency representatives. Following staff, commission and public review 
and comment, the plan adopted by the Common Council in September 1997 as a component 
of the City’s Master Plan. 


The plan is intended to be used in several ways: 
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1. To guide City of Madison agencies and commissions in developing and maintaining 
a pedestrian transportation system that provides pedestrian access and mobility 
throughout the developed portions of the city, and 


Ze To educate people interested in learning more about pedestrian transportation. 


There are many reasons to develop a Pedestrian Transportation Plan for Madison: 


< Everyone is a pedestrian every day; 


< Madison’s walking environment is good, but it could be even better; 


< Evaluating and improving Madison’s design, construction and maintenance practices for 


pedestrian facilities; 


< National and regional transportation policies stress the importance of pedestrian 


transportation; 


< Local commitment to pedestrian planning including the City’s Policies and Objectives, 
demonstrated commitment by City staff and commissions; and 


< Citizen interest in pedestrian issues. 


Plan Organization 


Broadly, the Pedestrian Transportation Plan for 
the City of Madison describes an approach for 
making Madison an even better place to walk. 
Chapter 2 provides background information about 
the importance and viability of walking including 
who walks, how much, how far, where, and 
walking benefits. Chapter 3 discusses how 
different physical environments impact 
pedestrians, focusing first on_ situations 
pedestrians are likely to encounter and then on 
how specific facilities impact pedestrians. Based 
on this background, Chapter 4 outlines a vision, 
goals, and objectives that suggest the ideal 
pedestrian environment that Madison would like 
to strive to create. Next, Chapter 5 reviews some 
location, design, construction, and maintenance 
issues related to the various factors impacting the 
pedestrian environment, discusses current policies 
and practices in Madison for each factor, and 
develops recommendations for making Madison 
an even better place to walk based on these issues, 
policies and practices. Finally, Chapter 6 suggests 
some implementation strategies and directions for 
future pedestrian transportation planning in 
Madison. 
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CHAPTERS 1, 2 AND 3 
Background: 
Why Have a Plan 
Importance and Viability of Walking 
How Designs and Facilities Impact Pedestrians 


CHAPTER 4 
Making Madison an Even Better Place to Walk: 
Vision, Goals, Objectives 


CHAPTER 5 
Walking in Madison: 
Issues, Current Conditions and 
Recommended Actions 


CHAPTER 6 
Implementation Priorities and Future Pedestrian 
Transportation Planning 


APPENDICES 
1. Citizen Guide for Making Madison 
an Even Better Place to Walk 
2. Pedestrian Plans Reviewed 
3. Definitions and Abbreviations 
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Planning Approach to Pedestrian Transportation 


Madison’s commitment to planning for pedestrians stems from an interest in enhancing the 
pedestrian environment and increasing opportunities to choose walking as a viable mode of 
transportation. Striving to achieve these goals involves attention to the physical environment 
as well as several other factors that have the potential to impact pedestrian travel. 


Making Madison an even better place to walk should focus on improving how the City 
provides pedestrian-friendly community and site development patterns and pedestrian 
facilities, develops and implements education and encouragement programs, and enforces 
laws that impact pedestrian travel. This plan discusses issues and current conditions for many 
aspects of each of these topics. Based on an assessment of these issues and conditions, the 
plan recommends specific actions for City staff, commissions, neighborhood associations and 
educational institutions to take in order to make Madison an even better place to walk. The 
following flow chart shows the components of community and site development, pedestrian 
facilities, education, encouragement, enforcement, and general pedestrian planning 
considerations that this plan considers. 


Where destinations are close together and directly connected to the 
pedestrian network, the pedestrian network provides convenient 
route options, and there are frequent opportunities to cross the 
street safely, many people choose to walk. 
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a vs a e = ae 5 a aee R i = _ =~ _ 
Madison will be an even better place to walk when “buying a gallon of milk” will involve 


a short, convenient, safe, and enjoyable walk that any parent would feel comfortable 
allowing their nine year old child to do alone. 
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Recommended Actions 


The Pedestrian Transportation Plan for Madison, Wisconsin makes a number of 
recommendations about actions aimed at improving Madison’s walkability. All the 
recommendations made in the plan are listed below following the categories identified in the 
flow chart on the previous pages. In the parentheses after each recommendation number, an 
indication of priority for implementation is listed: high (HIGH), medium (MED), low (LOW), 
continue current practices (CONT). Priority assignments take into account both desirability 
and feasibility of implementation. Especially for recommendations assigned a low priority, in 
many cases the desirability of implementation is high, but available resources make the 
feasibility of implementation low. 


PLANNING, LAND USE, ZONING AND DEVELOPMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. (HIGH) The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall work with interested organizations, developers and City 
commissions to develop and adopt new comprehensive guidelines, 
ordinances and other measures that will foster pedestrian oriented planning, 
land use, zoning and development. 


SITE DESIGN RECOMMENDATIONS 


2. (HIGH) The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall work with interested organizations, developers and City 
commissions to develop and adopt new site design guidelines, ordinances 
and other measures that will foster pedestrian oriented site design, including 
such design features as pedestrian connectors and amenities, building and 
entrance orientation, landscape design, architectural design, parking lot 
design, and transit orientation. 


SIDEWALK RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


3. (HIGH) City Engineering shall consult with the Wisconsin Department of 
Transportation on sidewalk matters along Connecting Highways and shall 
follow the City’s sidewalk installation guidelines for these streets as for all 
other streets within the City of Madison. 


4. (CONT) The Departments of Public Works, Transportation and Planning and 
Development as well as the Plan Commission, Board of Public Works and 
Pedestrian Bicycle Motor Vehicle Commission shall continue to recommend 
that sidewalks be installed as an integral component of new developments 
in accordance with the Madison General Ordinances [16.23(a)(d)(6)]. 


5. (HIGH) The Public Works, Transportation and Planning and Development 
Departments shall review the Madison General Ordinances [16.23(a)(d)(6)] 
to evaluate the criteria to be considered in determining whether or not 
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6. (MED) 
7. (HIGH) 
Design: 

8. (CONT) 
Maintenance: 
9. (MED) 
10. (HIGH) 
11. (CONT) 
12. (MED) 
13. (MED) 
14. (MED) 
15. (MED) 


Vili 


sidewalks should be required and recommend changes to the ordinance 
based on their findings. 


The Departments of Public Works, Transportation and Planning and 
Development shall review the circumstances of recent sidewalk requirement 
exemptions for new developments and conditional use redevelopment 
projects and report their findings and recommendations based on these 
findings to the Plan Commission, Board of Public Works and the Pedestrian 
Bicycle Motor Vehicle Commission. 


The Departments of Public Works, Traffic Engineering and Planning and 
Development and the Plan Commission, Board of Public Works and the 
Pedestrian Bicycle Motor Vehicle Commission shall consider the retrofit 
installation criteria outlined in the Pedestrian Transportation Plan for 
Madison, Wisconsin when making recommendations to the Common 
Council regarding retrofitting sidewalks in already developed areas. 


All City agencies involved in sidewalk design and construction shall 
continue to follow MGO 10.06, the City’s Standard Specifications for 
Public Works Construction, and the national guidelines published by the 
Transportation Research Board, the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials and the Institute for Transportation 
Engineers. 


The Parks Division and the City Forester shall consider impacts on the 
walkway when planting new trees along sidewalks or paths. 


The Common Council shall strive to provide adequate funding in each 
Capital Budget so that City Engineering can implement the City’s Sidewalk 
Maintenance Program adopted by the Common Council in 1996. 


City Engineering and the Streets Division shall continue to be responsive to 
citizen complaints regarding sidewalks that are in disrepair. 


The Building Inspection Unit shall work to better publicize snow removal 
expectations and Building Inspection Unit phone number for reporting 
problem areas. 


The Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission and the Building 
Inspection Unit shall investigate ways to improve the effectiveness of snow 
removal on sidewalks, pedestrian connectors and curb ramps. 


The Building Inspection Unit shall prepare a report each year upon the 
request of the Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission for their 
review in order to monitor/evaluate the effectiveness of the City’s snow 
removal policies for sidewalks and curb ramps. 


Neighborhood Associations should encourage neighborhood snow removal 
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monitoring and assistance programs. 


16. (LOW) The Streets Division shall investigate the pros and cons of City 
responsibility for snow removal on sidewalks and should present a report to 
the Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission. 


Inventory: 


17. (HIGH) Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall develop and update a 
sidewalk and pedestrian connector inventory annually to reflect new plats 
added to the City and areas retrofitted with sidewalks. 


18. (MED) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall prepare a report as requested 
by the Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission summarizing the 
current status of the sidewalk and pedestrian connector network and the 
City’s retrofitting priorities for the upcoming year, including priorities for 
implementing pedestrian facilities included in and around newly platted 
areas. 


PEDESTRIAN CONNECTOR RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


19. (CONT) The Public Works, Transportation, and Planning and Development 
Departments and the Parks Division shall continue to consider rail corridors, 
parks, greenways and other public access lands for locating pedestrian 
connectors. 


20. (CONT) The Public Works, Transportation, and Planning and Development 
Departments and the Parks Division shall continue to encourage the 
Wisconsin DNR to designate and assist in the development of the Capitol 
City State Trail that will provide urban trail linkages between the Military 
Ridge and Glacial Drumlin State Bike Trails. 


21. (HIGH) In plats for new developments where the public streets and the required 
sidewalks along the street do not provide an adequate pedestrian scale grid 
(such as where there are cul-de-sacs and loop streets), the Public Works, 
Transportation, and Planning and Development Departments shall 
encourage and require developers to include pedestrian connectors in their 
plats to maintain pedestrian access and mobility on a pedestrian scale 
throughout the development. 


22. (MED) City Engineering and Traffic Engineering shall identify high priority 
desirable pedestrian connectors to retrofit in already developed areas for 
which no easement currently exists, so that the City can make efforts to 
acquire the right-of-way as opportunities present themselves. 


Design: 


23. (CONT) When designing pedestrian connectors, the Public Works, Transportation, 
and Planning and Development Departments and the Parks Division shall 
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continue to follow the sidewalk design guidelines as outlined in the 
Pedestrian Transportation Plan for Madison, Wisconsin or the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials bicycle path 
guidelines as appropriate depending on the type of pedestrian connector to 
be installed. 


TERRACE RECOMMENDATIONS 
Design: 


24. (CONT) All City agencies involved in the design and construction of terraces shall 
continue to follow the design guidelines established in the City’s Standard 
Specifications for Public Works Construction. 


CURB RAMP RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


25. (CONT) City Engineering shall continue its efforts to retrofit intersections with curb 
ramps where they currently do not exist. 


26. (CONT) City Engineering shall continue to require developers to install curb ramps 
at all street corners in new developments. 


Design: 


27. (HIGH) When curb ramps are installed or reconstructed, City Engineering shall, 
whenever possible, design the street corner to be able to provide curb ramps 
that minimize the pedestrian crossing distance and permit all pedestrians to 
be able to negotiate the curb ramp perpendicular to its slope. 


28. (MED) The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall work with the Citizens Advisory Committee on People 
with Disabilities and the US Architectural and Transportation Barriers 
Compliance Board to improve the City’s guidelines for curb ramp design. 


29. (LOW) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall research developing a 
methodology for evaluating accessibility of curb ramps, so curb ramps that 
are inadequate can be identified and replaced during street and/or sidewalk 
reconstruction. 


CURB EXTENSION RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


30. (MED) City Engineering and Traffic Engineering shall consider installing curb 
extensions on streets where there are high pedestrian volumes or other 
special design situations in order to enhance the pedestrian crossing, to 
encourage appropriate vehicular speeds at neighborhood entrances, and to 
shorten the crossing distance for pedestrians. 
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Design: 


31. (LOW) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall review current design 
guidelines for curb extensions and make appropriate recommendations for 
improving curb extension design to enhance pedestrians’ ability to see and 
be seen and shorten crossing the pedestrian crossing distance. 


CURB RADIUS RECOMMENDATIONS 
Design: 


32. (HIGH) Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall increase emphasis on 
pedestrian issues when selecting curb radii for street corner designs. 


OBSTRUCTION-FREE AREA RECOMMENDATIONS 
Design: 


33. (LOW) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to research the issue 
of obstruction-free areas further and make recommendations about 
improving how these areas are designed. 


CROSSWALK MARKING RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


34. (CONT) _ Traffic Engineering shall continue to follow the state and national guidelines 
to determine where crosswalks should be marked. 


Design: 


35. (CONT) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to design crosswalk 
markings according to their present guidelines. 


36. (LOW) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to work with the 
Disability Rights Coordinator and the visually impaired community to 
improve crosswalk and intersection designs including consideration of 
audible pedestrian signals to facilitate visually impaired pedestrians’ ability 
to safely and conveniently cross streets. 


Maintenance: 


37. (MED) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall experiment with crosswalk 
marking materials to try to decrease the frequency that crosswalks need to 
be remarked. 


SPECIAL SURFACE TREATMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 
38. (MED) _ Traffic Engineering shall continue to research the pros and cons of special 


surface treatment options for crosswalks such as pavers, colored or textured 
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concrete, and raised crosswalks to develop recommendations about 
locations where installing such treatments will improve pedestrian access, 
convenience and safety. 


Design: 


39. (LOW) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to research special 
surface treatment design and make recommendations for improving their 
design. 


Maintenance: 


40. (LOW) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to research special 
surface treatment maintenance issues and shall make recommendations for 
improving their maintenance based on their findings. 


REFUGE ISLAND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


41. (CONT) Traffic Engineering shall continue to follow its current guidelines for 
determining where refuge islands should be installed. 


Design: 


42. (LOW) _ Traffic Engineering shall research refuge island design further and make 
recommendations about how pedestrian refuge islands could be better 
designed to enhance pedestrian travel. 


GRADE SEPARATED CROSSING RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


43. (CONT) Traffic Engineering shall continue to recommend grade-separated crossings 
in locations where pedestrians are likely to perceive the additional effort 
required to use the overpass or underpass as beneficial. 


Design: 


44. (CONT) Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to consult city and 
national guidelines for designing grade-separated crossings. 


PEDESTRIAN SIGNAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


45. (CONT) Traffic Engineering shall continue to follow MUTCD guidelines for 
determining where to install pedestrian signals. 


Design: 


46. (CONT) Traffic Engineering shall continue to install and maintain educational signs 
and stickers explaining pedestrian signal operation at both fixed time and 
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actuated traffic control signals with pedestrian signals. 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL TIMING RECOMMENDATIONS 


47. (MED) _ Traffic Engineering shall work proactively with pedestrian advocates to 
review pedestrian concerns about pedestrian signals and make 
recommendations for improving pedestrian safety and convenience through 
adjustments to pedestrian signal timing and push button installation 
guidelines. 


PEDESTRIAN DETECTOR MECHANISM RECOMMENDATIONS 


48. (MED) _ Traffic Engineering shall continue to research pedestrian push button 
placement and to make recommendations about modifying guidelines for 
pedestrian push button and other detection systems that will improve 
pedestrian accessibility. 


MID-BLOCK CROSSWALK RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


49. (CONT) Traffic Engineering shall continue to consult its current guidelines for 
making decisions about where to install mid-block crosswalks. 


T INTERSECTION RECOMMENDATIONS 
Design: 


50. (HIGH) City Engineering shall require contractors and developers to install curb 
ramps at each end of crosswalks at T intersections. 


FREE FLOW TURN LANE RECOMMENDATIONS 
Design: 


51. (LOW) _ Traffic Engineering shall not recommend free flow turn lanes in areas of 
high pedestrian activity, or where such lanes would compromise pedestrian 
access, mobility and/or safety. 


STREET WIDTH RECOMMENDATIONS 
52. (HIGH) The Public Works, Transportation, and Planning and Development 


Departments and Madison Metro shall consider implications for pedestrian 
travel when they select street widths, corner radii, bus routes and bus stop 
locations. 


TRAFFIC CALMING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Installation and Design: 
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33: 


54. 


(HIGH) 


(HIGH) 


Traffic Engineering shall implement its Neighborhood Traffic Management 
Program as a component of enhancing pedestrian travel in neighborhoods 
by working toward such goals as slowing vehicular traffic, shortening 
pedestrian crossing distances, drawing attention to pedestrian crossings, and 
enhancing the visual environment. 


Traffic Engineering shall implement and evaluate traffic calming devices as 
mechanisms to enhance pedestrian travel. 


TRANSIT CONNECTIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 


aD. 


56. 


(MED) 


(MED) 


Madison Metro shall work with Traffic Engineering and City Engineering 
to determine where sidewalks are missing along bus routes and to develop 
priorities for retrofitting sidewalks in these areas to improve pedestrian 
access to the transit system. 


Madison Metro shall work with Traffic Engineering and City Engineering 
to develop strategies for improving how bus pads are provided to create an 
accessible link between the pedestrian transportation network and the transit 
system. 


DESIGN GUIDELINES RECOMMENDATIONS 


57. 


58. 


(HIGH) 


(MED) 


City agencies and commissions shall refer to the vision, goals, and objectives 
described in the Pedestrian Transportation Plan to guide their decisions 
about the design, construction and maintenance of pedestrian facilities. 


The Traffic Engineering Division shall work with City agencies involved in 
the design, construction and maintenance of pedestrian facilities to develop 
a reference manual of design, construction and maintenance guidelines for 
pedestrian facilities. 


HAZARDOUS PEDESTRIAN LOCATIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


xiv 


(CONT) 


(MED) 


(LOW) 


(CONT) 


The Traffic Engineering Division shall continue to maintain maps of 
pedestrian crashes and analyze these data to identify trends and problem 
locations and crash types, as one element of improving pedestrian facility 
designs to enhance pedestrian travel. 


The Traffic Engineering Division and the Police Department shall review 
data requested on the crash report forms to determine if the data currently 
collected for pedestrian crashes allows for adequate analysis of these crashes 
and make recommendations for improving these forms based on their 
analysis. 


The Madison Metropolitan School District and other educational institutions 
should use pedestrian crash data to develop education programs to improve 
pedestrian safety. 


The Traffic Engineering Division shall continue to use pedestrian crash data 
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along with more proactive measures to modify pedestrian facility designs to 
improve pedestrian safety. 


63. (LOW) The Police Department shall use pedestrian crash data to develop 
enforcement programs targeted at both motorists and pedestrians to 
improve pedestrian safety. 


WALKWAY CONTINUITY DURING CONSTRUCTION RECOMMENDATIONS 


64. (HIGH) Traffic Engineering shall require contractors to maintain pedestrian access 
through/around construction sites in a way that minimizes the interruptions 
to normal pedestrian access and the need for pedestrians to cross the street. 


PEDESTRIAN FACILITY FUNDING RECOMMENDATIONS 


65. (LOW) The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments, along with the Comptroller shall work together to investigate 
funding options for pedestrian improvements to replace, supplement, or 
otherwise modify reliance on special assessments to property owners. 


EDUCATION RECOMMENDATIONS 


66. (CONT) Traffic Engineering shall continue to make pedestrian safety resource 
materials available to citizens and visitors. 


67. (MED) _ Traffic Engineering and the Police Department shall encourage the school 
systems, colleges and University of Wisconsin to include pedestrian safety 
courses in their regular course curricula. 


68. (HIGH) The City of Madison shall strive to continue to maintain a 
Pedestrian/Bicycle Coordinator and a Pedestrian/Bicycle Safety Educator 
on staff. 


69. (LOW) — Each agency implementing pedestrian transportation education programs 
shall include an evaluation component that monitors how well these 
programs are reaching their target audiences. 


70. (LOW) _ The Police Department and Traffic Engineering shall increase their efforts 
to develop and implement educational programs for pedestrians, motorists 
and bicyclists that promote safe and courteous interactions between these 
modes. 


Pedestrian Education: 


71. (LOW) ~~ The Police Department and Traffic Engineering shall work toward 
developing and implementing educational programs targeted at pedestrian 
understanding of pedestrian signals, including the flashing DON’T WALK 
signal, and pedestrian push buttons. 


Motorist Education: 
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72. (MED) ~ The Madison Metropolitan School District and private schools should 
include appropriate pedestrian safety information and educational 
opportunities in their driver’s education courses and elementary grade 
curricula. 


73. (LOW) ~~ The Police Department and Traffic Engineering shall work toward 
developing and implementing educational programs targeted at motorist 
understanding of 1) their responsibility to yield to pedestrians in crosswalks, 
2) the seriousness of exceeding the speed limit and implications for 
pedestrian injuries and fatalities in crashes, and 3) how running red lights 
and failing to yield to pedestrians before turning right on red impacts 
pedestrian travel. 


Bicyclist Education: 


74. (LOW) ~ The Police Department and Traffic Engineering shall work toward 
developing and implementing educational programs targeted at bicyclist and 
pedestrian understanding of how bicyclists and pedestrians should interact 
on sidewalks and multi-use paths. 


Law Enforcement Officer Education: 


75. (HIGH) The Police Department shall include in its officer training programs 
information about the issues concerning pedestrian safety, the importance 
of pedestrian and traffic law enforcement, and the role the officers play in 
promoting pedestrian safety. 


ENCOURAGEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


76. (LOW) — The City of Madison shall investigate providing incentives for employers to 
encourage their employees to walk to work. 


77. (MED) Neighborhood associations should develop and implement neighborhood 
walking tours. 


78. (LOW) _ Traffic Engineering shall work toward developing and implementing 
coordinated media campaigns to encourage walking. 


79. (MED) Employers should consider offering incentives to their employees to 
encourage them to walk to work. 


80. (MED) — Businesses should investigate offering incentives to customers who arrive 
by foot. 
ENFORCEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


81. (HIGH) The Police Department shall encourage consistent and regular enforcement 
of traffic laws that enhance pedestrian safety by routinely citing violations 
by both pedestrians and motorists. 


GENERAL PEDESTRIAN PLANNING RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Pedestrian-related Ordinances: 


82. (MED) 


The Long-Range Transportation Planning Committee shall analyze the 
Madison General Ordinances to determine how consistently they direct City 
agencies and commissions to provide for accessible, convenient, safe and 
enjoyable pedestrian travel, and shall evaluate how well they are being 
implemented. Based on this analysis, the committee shall make 
recommendations to improve City ordinances and their implementation that 
will enhance pedestrian travel. 


Working Knowledge of Pedestrian Issues: 


83. (HIGH) 
84. (HIGH) 
85. (MED) 
86. (MED) 
87. (HIGH) 


Traffic Engineering shall distribute copies of the Pedestrian Transportation 
Plan to City staff and commission members as an educational tool to raise 
their awareness of pedestrian issues and adopted City pedestrian vision, 
goals, policies, objectives, and standards. 


Traffic Engineering shall encourage WisDOT to sponsor pedestrian training 
programs for engineers, planners, architects, landscape architects and 
developers. 


Department and Division heads shall encourage City staff involved in 
planning, design and/or maintenance of pedestrian facilities to attend 
conferences and workshops that offer training related to pedestrian issues 
within available training resources. 


The City Disability Rights Coordinator shall consider making arrangements 
for periodic pedestrian facility tours for City engineers and planners to 
enhance their understanding of pedestrian facility design considerations for 
people with disabilities. 


Department and Division heads, when hiring staff involved in planning, 
design and/or maintenance of pedestrian facilities, should consider including 
relevant pedestrian knowledge/skills/abilities as a desired qualification and 
questions about pedestrian experience and issues in the interview process. 


Transportation Improvement Program & Capital Budgets: 


88. (HIGH) 
89. (HIGH) 
90. (HIGH) 


The Departments of Planning and Development, Transportation and Public 
Works shall consider pedestrian improvements in their on-going 
transportation planning processes. 


City Engineering, Traffic Engineering and Madison Metro shall review the 
projects in the Transportation Improvement Program and the Capital 
Budget each year for desired pedestrian improvements and shall take these 
recommendations into account as they develop their annual work programs. 


The Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission, Long-Range 
Transportation Planning Committee, the Transit Parking Commission, the 
Citizen’s Advisory Council on People with Disabilities, the Plan 
Commission and the Board of Public Works shall review the projects in the 
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91. (HIGH) 


Transportation Improvement Program and the Capital Budget each year for 
desired pedestrian improvements and shall take these recommendations into 
account as they develop their annual work programs. 


City Engineering, Traffic Engineering and Madison Metro shall include 
desired pedestrian facility improvements within the scope and budget of 
transportation improvement projects included in the Transportation 
Improvement Program and the Capital Budget. 


IMPLEMENTATION PRIORITY RECOMMENDATIONS 


92. (HIGH) 
93. (HIGH) 
94. (HIGH) 


The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall evaluate projects in the Transportation Improvement 
Program where sidewalks do not currently exist to establish the desirability 
and feasibility of installing sidewalks when the project is implemented 
according to the priorities established in the Pedestrian Transportation 
Plan. 


The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall review projects in the Transportation Improvement 
Program where sidewalks currently exist to evaluate sidewalk surface 
quality and whether any other pedestrian improvements should be 
incorporated into the project to enhance pedestrian travel in the corridor. 


The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall review signal, intersection and bridge projects in the 
Transportation Improvement Program to evaluate and recommend 
pedestrian enhancements that could be incorporated into the project to 
improve pedestrian travel. 


FUTURE PEDESTRIAN TRANSPORTATION PLANNING RECOMMENDATIONS 


95. (HIGH) 
96. (HIGH) 
97. (HIGH) 


Traffic Engineering shall review and update the Pedestrian Transportation 
Plan every 5 years. 


The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall monitor progress toward achieving the pedestrian vision 
and recommendations defined in the Pedestrian Transportation Plan. 


The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall review the need for restructuring current staff and 
resources and/or hiring additional staff and/or acquiring additional funding 
to implement the recommendations defined in the Pedestrian 
Transportation Plan. 
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Implementation Priorities 


Madison’s Pedestrian Transportation Plan outlines a comprehensive framework for 
approaching pedestrian transportation in Madison including physical pedestrian facilities, 
education, encouragement and enforcement. Within this framework, the plan recommends 
actions that City departments and divisions should undertake to work towards achieving the 
ideal pedestrian environment that the City envisions. These recommendations are too 
numerous to implement all at once. City staff, commission and public involvement in the 
plan’s development process has suggested a number of priorities that should guide 
implementation of the Pedestrian Transportation Plan. 


Implementation priorities are based on the goals identified in the plan and by opportunities 
for implementation based on available resources, including staff and project funding. Overall, 
implementation of the pedestrian facilities recommendations is a high priority because in many 
cases, staff are already in place, and in some cases designing transportation facilities to be 
pedestrian friendly focuses on coordinating agency activities and making appropriate design 
decisions and therefore does not cost any more than would be spent on the project anyway. 
A high level of interest has also been expressed in education and enforcement efforts. These 
recommendations will require a significant, concerted effort to implement because in many 
cases, the recommendations will require staff and funding beyond what is currently available. 


Pedestrian Facility Implementation Priorities 
1. New development projects 
2. Reconstruction projects 


3. Stand alone pedestrian improvement projects, especially those with high pedestrian 
activity and significant pedestrian safety concerns. 


Education Implementation Priorities 
1. Yield to pedestrians in crosswalks 


2. Understanding of pedestrian signal operation, including meaning of flashing DON’T 
WALK 


3. Impact of motorist speed on pedestrian injury severity in crashes and neighborhood 
quality of life 


Enforcement Implementation Priorities 
1. Motorists failing to yield to pedestrians in crosswalks 
2. Motorist speeding 


3. Motorists running red lights and right turn on red violations 
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Introduction 


adison’s Pedestrian 

Transportation Plan is an Madison’s Pedestrian Vision 
important step in making Madison : : , 
an even better place to walk. The Madison will be a community 
Madison Common Council adopted where... 
this Pedestrian Transportation Plan 
in September 1997, making it an 
element of the City’s Master Plan, 
and thereby supporting and 
encouraging pedestrian-friendly 
planning, design, construction and 
maintenance activities throughout 
the developed portions of the City. 


Walking is a major travel mode and where 


the City’s development patterns and 
interconnected pedestrian circulation network 
1) provide pedestrians convenient, safe and 
enjoyable access and mobility throughout the 
developed portions of the city and 2) link the 
City’s neighborhoods and help to maintain 
them as sustainable and viable places to live. 


The plan makes recommendations 
that will enhance the pedestrian 
environment and increase opportunities to choose walking as a viable mode of transportation. 
To accomplish this, the plan outlines strategies: 


1. To preserve the walkability of places that are presently good areas to walk; 


2.  Tobetter design and construct new development to be pedestrian-friendly from the start 
including attention to land use patterns, site design, walkways (sidewalks and pedestrian 
connectors), street crossings, street design, traffic calming measures, and transit 
connections; 


3. To better integrate pedestrian improvements into street reconstruction projects; and 


4. To develop and implement education, encouragement and enforcement programs to 
improve pedestrian safety and increase the levels of walking in Madison. 


The plan is intended to be used in several ways: 


1. To guide City of Madison agencies and commissions in developing and maintaining a 
pedestrian transportation system that provides pedestrian access and mobility 
throughout the developed portions of the city, and 


2. To educate people interested in learning more about pedestrian transportation. 
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Why Develop This Plan? 


Everyone is a Pedestrian Every Day 

In some capacity, each of us is a pedestrian every day - walking to work, school, the park, the 
grocery store, the car, the bus stop, or for recreation/exercise. Because walking is so 
pervasive, the quality of the pedestrian transportation network impacts each of us at some 
level every day. If pedestrian facilities are inadequate or nonexistent and if destinations where 
we carry out our daily activities are too spread out, we are unlikely to make those trips by 
walking. 


The 1991 National Personal Transportation Study found that walking is the most commonly 
used transportation mode in the United States after the automobile. The study estimates that 
each year 18 billion trips nationally are made by walking (7.2% of all trips). In addition, the 
study found that the majority of human powered trips occur in central city areas with higher 
densities and compact land uses. With respect to walking in Madison, the 1990 census 
reported that 13% of all work trips are made by foot. 


Beyond the number of trips currently made by walking, the 1991 national Harris Poll 
indicated that many more people would like to meet their transportation needs by walking 
than currently do. The study found that while 5% of respondents currently walk or bicycle, 
13% would prefer to walk or bicycle. The survey indicated a central issue in realizing this 
latent demand is improving the quality of walking environments. 


Madison’s Walking Environment is Good... But It Could Be Even 
Better 


Madison has a strong history of creating pedestrian friendly spaces, ranging from the original 
plats for the First Settlement and Vilas neighborhoods to explicit decisions to reclaim areas 
for pedestrians (such as the Capitol Concourse, Library Mall and State Street). Walkable 
neighborhoods developed over a century ago are still walkable today and have some of the 
highest levels of walking in the City according to the 1990 census. These neighborhoods 
therefore demonstrate the long-term impact that decisions we make about development 
patterns today will have on Madison’s walkability in the future. 


Despite many positive aspects of pedestrian travel in Madison, the City has expressed a desire 
to improve the pedestrian environment. The design of some locations limits pedestrian access, 
convenience and/or enjoyability. For example, some areas have few or no sidewalks; others 
are missing critical links. Further, in some areas sidewalks exist, but highly segregated land- 
use patterns mean long travel distances to reach desired destinations. In other areas, 
pedestrians find it difficult to cross wide, high-volume streets. As traffic volumes in Madison 
increase and as some streets are widened to increase capacity for vehicular traffic, walking 
in some areas has become increasingly unpleasant, inaccessible, and/or inconvenient. 


Some transportation officials have expressed concern that some new roads, intersections, 
traffic signals, retail developments, etc. are going in with either no or limited pedestrian 
elements despite strong pedestrian stances on the part of the Transportation Commission as 
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well as ordinances requiring sidewalks and attention to other pedestrian facilities. 


They cite East Washington Ave. across from the East Towne complex as an example of a 
situation where improvements to vehicular and pedestrian facilities could be better 
coordinated. Although new signals and intersection improvements for vehicular traffic have 
been installed recently, the pedestrian facilities were not improved at the same time. Marked 
crosswalks exist without sidewalks and vice versa; there are no sidewalks on either side of 
East Washington in much of this area -- even where there are bus stops; and there are no easy 
ways for hotel users to cross East Washington and access the restaurants on the southern side 
of the street. Similarly, children in many parts of the residential neighborhood to the north of 
East Washington have no convenient way to cross the street. 


National and Regional Commitment to Pedestrian Planning 


National and regional transportation policies stress the importance of pedestrian 
transportation. The Dane County Regional Transportation Plan (1988), the Americans with 
Disabilities Act (ADA) (1990), the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
(ISTEA) (1991), and the National Bicycling and Walking Study (NBWS) (1994) all add 
support and strength to the mandate to plan for, design and build a pedestrian transportation 
system in Madison that provides for pedestrian access and mobility throughout the developed 
portions of the City. 


The Dane County Regional Planning Commission is in the final stages of updating its 1988 
Dane County Regional Transportation Plan. The new plan, like the 1988 plan, advocates for 
pedestrian transportation. The overall goal for the updated plan states that Dane County 
should “develop a balanced, integrated all-mode transportation system that is safe, 
economically efficient, environmentally sound; moves people and goods in an energy efficient 
manner; and is within the framework of growth and development policies of the region.” 


ADA is intended to provide people with disabilities with an equal opportunity for access to 
jobs, transportation, public facilities and services. The Act, currently an interim final rule for 
the transportation section, stipulates many design standards related to parking access aisles, 
curb ramps, crosswalks, walkways, ramps and lifts that aim to enhance pedestrian access and 
mobility for all people. 


ISTEA requires that Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPO’s) (In Madison’s case, the 
Dane County Regional Planning Commission) include bicycle and pedestrian components in 
their transportation plans. The DCRPC transportation plan has this component and meets this 
requirement. ISTEA also offers greater flexibility to States and individual localities in 
developing plans and programs for meeting their transportation needs. For the first time, 
federal highway funds are available for bicycle and pedestrian projects. 


NBWS marks an increased federal commitment to walking. The study outlines costs and 
benefits of bicycling and walking, reviews successful programs around the world, and in light 
of these findings develops federal, state and local action plans to encourage bicycling and 
walking. The study sets as national goals the doubling of trips made by walking and bicycling, 
and at the same time reducing by 10 percent the number of injuries and fatalities to 
pedestrians and bicyclists. 
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Local Commitment to Pedestrian Planning 


Madison’s Master Plan 


The Objectives and Policies Statement for the City of Madison clearly advocates a walkable 
community: “minimize the need to use private automobiles...[and] provide safe, convenient 
and comfortable pedestrian circulation within the developed portions of the City.” 


City Staff and Commissions 


The City of Madison’s concern for pedestrians is not new. The City’s bicycle/pedestrian 
coordinator position grew out of the City’s 1982 bicycle and pedestrian safety plan. In 
addition to a dedicated staff person, the City has several committees and commissions that 
deal with pedestrian transportation and safety issues, including the Transportation 
Commission and its Pedestrian-Bicycle Subcommittee, the Plan Commission and the Citizens 
Advisory Committee for People with Disabilities. The Transportation and Plan Commissions 
recently formed a joint subcommittee to discuss issues of mutual concern, including how to 
provide for pedestrian travel and safety through pedestrian friendly planning and development. 
In April 1997 this joint subcommittee, the Transportation Commission and the Pedestrian 
Bicycle Subcommittee were restructured into three new commissions: the Long Range 
Transportation Planning Commission, the Parking and Transit Commission, and the 
Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission. 


Recently, some concerns have been raised about how these commissions go about 
implementing City policies related to pedestrian transportation. This plan aims to clarify and 
adjust the decision-making and implementation process for sidewalks, crosswalks, etc. 
regarding the oversight and staffing roles of transportation, public works, and planning to 
alleviate concerns that have been expressed about lacking coordination between road and 
signal improvements and associated pedestrian improvements. 


Citizen Interest in Pedestrian Planning 


As a result of increasing traffic volumes, more and more streets 
in the City are reaching their motor vehicular capacity. 


In Madison, 63.1% of Congestion is becoming an issue for an increasing percentage of 
residents feel traffic Madison commuters. A 1996 Citizen Satisfaction Survey for the 
congestion is either a City of Madison (Chamberlain Research Consultants, 1996) 
‘great problem’ or reports that more than one in seven people (14.8%) feel traffic 
‘somewhat ofa problem.” congestion is a ‘great problem’ in Madison. In addition, 48.3% 


believe traffic congestion in Madison is ‘somewhat of a problem’, 

27.8% feel it is a ‘minor problem’ and only 8.6% say it is ‘not a 

problem at all’. In response to this situation, citizens attending the 
Discovering Common Ground conference in 1995, sponsored by Isthmus 2020, identified 
balancing Madison’s transportation system as a top priority for the City. 


In addition, a pedestrian advocacy group, Parents Encouraging Driving Safely (PEDS), was 
formed in Madison several years ago in response to growing citizen concern revolving around 
pedestrian safety issues. Other activists including the Bicycle Transportation Alliance of Dane 
County, Citizens for a Better Environment and the New Transportation Alliance stress the 
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importance of promoting walking, bicycling and transit in order to maintain and enhance 


Madison’s livability. 


Plan Organization 


Broadly, the Pedestrian Transportation 
Plan for the City of Madison describes 
an approach for making Madison an 
even better place to walk. Chapter 2 
provides background information about 
the importance and viability of walking 
including who walks, how much, how 
far, where, and walking benefits. 
Chapter 3 discusses how different 
physical environments impact 
pedestrians, focusing first on situations 
pedestrians are likely to encounter and 
then on how specific facilities impact 
pedestrians. Based on this background, 
Chapter 4 outlines a vision, goals, and 
objectives that suggest the ideal 
pedestrian environment that Madison 
would like to strive to create. Next, 
Chapter 5 reviews some _ location, 
design, construction, and maintenance 
issues related to the various factors 
impacting the pedestrian environment, 
discusses current policies and practices 
in Madison for each factor, and develops 
recommendations for making Madison 
an even better place to walk based on 
these issues, policies and practices. 
Finally, Chapter 6 suggests some 
implementation strategies and directions 
for future pedestrian transportation 
planning in Madison. 
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CHAPTERS 1, 2 AND 3 
Background: 

Why Have a Plan 
Importance and Viability of Walking 
How Designs and Facilities Impact 
Pedestrians 


CHAPTER 4 
Making Madison an Even Better Place to 
Walk: 


CHAPTER 5 
Walking in Madison: 
Issues, Current Conditions and 
Recommended Actions 


CHAPTER 6 
Implementation Priorities and Future 


APPENDICES 
1. Citizen Guide for Making Madison 
an Even Better Place to Walk 


2. Pedestrian Plans Reviewed 
3. Definitions and Abbreviations 
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Plan Development Process 


The planning process to develop Madison’s Pedestrian Transportation Plan began in May, 
1996 under guidance from Madison’s Pedestrian-Bicycle Subcommittee (and after 
commission restructuring in April 1997, the Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission), 
city agency representatives, and public input. Significant emphasis was placed on a 
participatory process involving on-going communication between representatives from 
professional, civic, public and private sectors in order to develop community consensus for 
strategies to make Madison an even better place to walk. The process incorporated five 
phases: 1) identify factors influencing the pedestrian environment; 2) describe design, 
construction and maintenance issues related to each factor; 3) outline current policies and 
practices related to each factor; 4) develop recommendations for making Madison an even 
better place to walk based on an assessment of the issues, policies and practices for each 
factor; and 5) suggest priorities for implementing the recommendations. Following City staff, 
commission and citizen review, the plan will be adopted by Madison’s Common Council as 
a component of the City’s Master Plan. 


Review Pedestrian Plans from Other Areas 


We collected and reviewed more than 15 plans containing a pedestrian element (see Appendix 
2). To determine which plans to acquire and review, we consulted with the Pedestrian 
Federation of America and the National Bicycle and Pedestrian Clearinghouse. Some of the 
plans we reviewed were local plans and others were state plans. In addition, some were 
specifically pedestrian plans, but many were combined bicycle and pedestrian plans. 


Review of these plans confirmed that the concept of planning for pedestrians is new enough 
that there is no standard approach for a pedestrian plan and that we weren’t going to find one 
plan that we wanted to adopt as a model for developing Madison’s Pedestrian Transportation 
Plan. At the very broadest level, all the plans included some sort of goals and objectives and 
some sort of discussion of current conditions. However, even at this broad level, different 
plans implemented these two ideas quite differently. Therefore, it quickly became clear that 
Madison’s plan would be yet another unique interpretation. 


Our approach to developing the elements of Madison’s Pedestrian Transportation Plan has 
been to adopt the best of what each plan we reviewed had to offer within the context of what 
is relevant for Madison. 


City of Madison Agency and Commission Involvement 


On-going City staff involvement throughout the development of this plan helped to guide its 
focus and recommendations in a direction that will maximize its chances of being 
implemented. This process involved key person interviews, progress updates, and a series of 
feedback and planning sessions. 


In addition to City staff, the Pedestrian Bicycle Subcommittee (restructured into the 
Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission in April 1997) has been closely involved in 
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the plan’s development. The group provided several opportunities for public input through 
their monthly meetings and they regularly provided comments and suggestions on draft 


elements of the plan. 


Public Participation 


Public participation in the planning process was achieved through a series of meetings in 
conjunction with the Pedestrian-Bicycle Subcommittee as well as the Neighborhoods ‘96 
conference sponsored by the Mayor’s office in October, 1996. These meetings were intended 
to provide an opportunity for the public to become familiar with the plan as it was being 
prepared and to allow individuals and groups to affect the decision-making process through 


their comments. 


Kick-off Meetings Sept, Oct ‘96 


Public Review Hearing for Draft | May ‘97 
Plan 


Presentation of Final Draft Plan | July ‘97 
Presentation of Final Plan August ‘97 
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Early public involvement established a working 
partnership, helped shape the values of the 
planning effort, and provided direction for the 
work approach. The meetings provided an 
opportunity for citizens to provide valuable input 
on issues that the plan should address as well as 
identify areas that do and do not work well for 
pedestrians in their neighborhoods. 


A public hearing session with the Transportation 
Commission (since restructured as the Pedestrian- 
Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission) was held to 
provide an opportunity for public comment on the 
draft pedestrian transportation plan. Record was 
kept of comments and requests for changes to the 
plan. The meeting had time for questions about 
the plan, as well as official comments. 


A major meeting was held through the 
Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission to 
present the final draft of the pedestrian 
transportation plan. 


A meeting was held through the Pedestrian- 
Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission to present the 
final pedestrian transportation plan. 
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The Importance and Viability of 
Pedestrian Transportation 


s Madison’s population and developed land area grow, there are more people traveling 

between more destinations around the city. Decisions the community makes today about 
how these destinations are spatially arranged and about the transportation facilities we design, 
construct and maintain to provide residents access to and mobility between these destinations 
will have significant long-term impacts on community character and livability. 


Madison has made a conscious choice in its Comprehensive Master Plan that it desires 
community character and livability standards that are defined by its residents’ ability to choose 
to walk for transportation. If this goal is to be achieved, it is important that the pedestrian 
transportation context is considered as an integral component of all transportation planning. 
The following two chapters outline and draw attention to this context by first documenting 
the importance and viability of walking in this chapter and then exploring how various 
situations and transportation facilities impact pedestrians in the next chapter. The context for 
thinking about pedestrian transportation outlined in these two chapters provides a framework 
for interpreting the recommendations outlined in the latter parts of this plan. 


Who are Pedestrians? 


Each one of us is a pedestrian every day. Some of us make entire trips by foot, some walk 
to and from transit stops, and others walk to and from their automobiles. Clearly, although 
people’s walking habits vary widely, everyone is a pedestrian in some capacity every day. 
Therefore, how easy or difficult we make it to walk impacts each of us daily. 


Pedestrians are as diverse as the general population: young and old, world class athletes and 
couch potatoes, wealthy and poor, famous and anonymous. Some of us experience varying 
degrees of either permanent or temporary physical and/or cognitive disabilities. Also, some 
of us push and/or pull strollers, wagons, walkers, grocery carts, or suitcases. Because we are 
so diverse, we have differing needs. However, these needs are not nearly as divergent as 
some people suggest. For example, some people consider curb cuts to be strictly an amenity 
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for people in wheelchairs. However, joggers, in-line skaters, skateboarders, bicyclists and all 
the people pushing or pulling wheeled conveyances also benefit where curb cuts are provided. 


As more Baby Boomers reach 65 years of age, the number of older people is expected to 
climb sharply to about 66 million by 2030.' Many elderly people walk to meet there 
transportation needs. Therefore, as the number of elderly rises, the demand for accessible, 
convenient, safe and enjoyable walking environments will also rise. 


The number of people walking as their primary transportation to work demonstrates the 
viability of walking. According to the 1990 census, 13% of all work trips in Madison are 
made by walking. In some areas of the Isthmus, as many as 65% of people walk to work.’ 


To Where do Pedestrians Want to Walk? 


“Walking is done every day, everywhere. People walk at home, at work, at play. People tend to walk where 
it is easier, faster or cheaper than to drive. In high-density districts, people tend to walk instead of ride where 
car travel is hindered by congestion and lack of parking. They also tend to walk in older medium-density 
neighborhoods where there are sidewalks, destinations and continuous changes of view. Walkers are attracted 
to mixed-use urban districts where there is activity involving people - people watching, socializing, being 
seen, and just being around other people... People are less willing to walk in single-use, industrial areas, single 
family suburbs, etc., where destinations are distant and the unfolding view is monotonous.” 


-from Untermann (1984), Accommodating the Pedestrian 


Although some walking trips may focus on ‘a walk around the block’ that has no specific end 
destination, most pedestrian trips, like most trips in general, are directed at definite 
destinations. The 1990 National Personal Transportation Study indicated that 66 percent of 
walking trips involve earning a living, personal or family business, or school/church/civic 
purposes. Social and recreational trips account for 34 percent of walking trips, but the number 
of recreational walks around the block is a subset of this figure. 


Pedestrians want and need to access the same destinations that people using other travel 
modes do. Like everyone else, they want to go to work, school, shopping, a friend’s house, 
the doctor, the movie theater, the park, or government offices. Therefore, they can be found 
walking in residential, commercial, institutional and industrial areas alike. And just like people 
using other travel modes, pedestrians want to be able to reach their destination conveniently, 
safely and enjoyably. 


How Far do Pedestrians Travel? 


Just as trips made by other modes vary in length, so to do walking trips. Some walking trips 


‘American Association of Retired Persons and Administration on Aging, U.S. Dept. Of Health and 
Human Services, A Profile of Older Americans: 1992, Brochure PF3049(1292), Washington, D.C., 1992. 


71990 United States Census 
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may be as short as walking to a next door neighbor’s house. At the other extreme, some 
dedicated pedestrians regularly make walking trips that are three or more miles long. The 
1990 National Personal Transportation Study revealed that the average walking trip is 0.6 
miles long and that this average varies slightly depending on trip purpose and location. In 
general, people make longer trips to get to work than they do for shopping or personal trips. 
However, in the suburbs, the study found walking trips average 0.8 miles for all walking trips 
independent of purpose. 


Benefits of Making Walking Accessible, Convenient, Safe and 


Enjoyable 


Expanded Transportation and Activity Choices 


A prime asset of city life is choice -- choices in the places we visit and choices in how we 
travel to those places. Therefore, the degree to which a city affords its citizens with these 
types of choices can be correlated with the perceived livability of that city. Evaluating how 
well a community provides choices involves considering the collective list of destinations 
available, the spatial arrangement of these destinations and the transportation facilities 
provided to facilitate travel between these destinations. Where destinations are within walking 
distance supported by adequate pedestrian facilities, walking is an attractive option. When 
destinations are highly segregated and spread out and/or pedestrian or transit access to a 
destination is not provided, the number of people who choose to reach these destinations by 
walking will be limited. 


Where choices do not exist, many people argue quality of life is lowered. Being able to make 
transportation choices means that for any particular trip a person makes, s/he would have 
many viable transportation options from which to choose: bus, bicycle, car or walking. Being 
able to choose from all these options provides people with the flexibility to adapt their 
transportation behaviors depending on the goals of their trip, weather and time and money 
available. 


We can each map out our own ‘private city’ within the context of the larger total city that 
encompasses the places each of us chooses to go. A benefit of making walking easier, 
therefore, is that as walking is easier, people’s choices about the destinations they choose to 
visit and how they choose to travel to those destinations increases. These choices at least in 
part are influenced by the degree to which destinations are arranged spatially in more mixed- 
use rather than segregated land use patterns and how well the transportation system provides 
for pedestrian and transit access. 


Energy Efficiency and Decreased Demand for Increased Roadway 
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Capacity 


As walking is made easier, some automobile trips may be replaced by walking trips. Walking 
is an extremely energy efficient means of transportation. Each year, Americans walk an 
estimated 5 to 16 billion miles that they would otherwise drive, saving about 300 million to 
910 million gallons of gasoline.’ Increasing pedestrian travel therefore has a significant impact 
on our need to import petroleum fuels. In addition to petroleum savings, increased levels of 
walking will reduce the demand for expanded roadway capacity, reduce road wear and tear, 
lessen traffic congestion, decrease how much valuable land is lost to roadways, and limit 
noise and air pollution. 


Strengthened Community 


Walking helps to strengthen the sense of community. Walking allows people to interact with 
other people, to browse storefronts, and observe wildlife. Therefore, people who walk 
regularly are likely to know more of their neighbors and have a more detailed understanding 
of their community. Research has shown that people who live in neighborhoods where people 
walk less and drive more have smaller networks of acquaintances.’ As a result, these people 
likely have a better sense of who belongs and who doesn’t, thereby increasing community 
safety. Also, these people are likely to be more involved in community issues and have an 
increased pride in making the neighborhood and community pleasant places to live. Nearly 
60% of Madison residents feel it is either important or very important for members of their 
household to be able to walk to stores and services in their neighborhood.° 


Improved Pedestrian Safety 


Sidewalks impact pedestrian safety in residential areas more than any other physical feature 
in the roadway environment.° Streets without sidewalks have 2.6 times more pedestrian 
crashes than expected on the basis of exposure. Streets with sidewalks on one side have 1.2 
times more crashes than expected and streets with sidewalks on both sides have 1.2 time 
fewer crashes than expected.’ In Madison, less than one percent of all pedestrian crashes 


*Komanoff Energy Associates, The Environmental Benefits of Bicycling and Walking. FHWA National 
Bicycling and Walking Study. Case Study No. 15, USDOT, FHWA-PD-93-015, January 1993. 


“Appleyard, Donald and Lintell, Mark. “The Environmental Quality of City Streets: The Residents’ 
Viewpoint.” In de Boer, Enne. Transport Sociology: Social Aspects of Transport Planning. NY: Pergamon Press. 
1986. P. 93-120. 

Chamberlin Research Consultants. Citizen Satisfaction Survey for the City of Madison. 1996. 


SITE, Design and Safety of Pedestrian Facilities. December 1994. 


"Knoblauch, R. L., Tustin, B. H., Smith, S. A., Pietrucha, M. T., Investigation of Exposure Based 
Pedestrian Areas: Crosswalks, Sidewalks, Local Streets and Major Arterials, FHWA, Report No. FHWA/RD- 
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between 1991 and 1995 involved a pedestrian walking along a street without sidewalks. 
However, pedestrian volume data for Madison are unavailable, so the crash rates cannot be 
evaluated based on exposure. 


There is a dramatic 


correlation between vehicle Likelihood of Pedestrian Fatality in Crash 
speed and_ pedestrian 

fatalities in crashes. In Motorist Speed Chance of 

crashes where the vehicle is (mph) Pedestrian Fatality 
traveling at 20 mph, only 5% 20 5% 

of pedestrians are killed. At 30 45% 

30 mph, 45% of pedestrians 40 85% 


are killed. And at 40 mph, 
85% of pedestrians are 
killed.* 


The leading pedestrian crash types indicate locations requiring more complicated pedestrian 
and vehicle movements are likely to generate more pedestrian crashes. Nationally, 6,000 
pedestrians are killed and 110,000 are injured each year.’ In Wisconsin, approximately 50 
pedestrians are killed and another 2,000 are injured each year. In Madison, police crash 
reports indicate approximately 5 pedestrians are killed and 110 are injured each year. Another 
safety consideration for pedestrians is that pedestrian crashes are the leading cause of death 
for children through nine years of age.'° By making walking easier, the number and severity 
of these crashes can be reduced. 


Improved Transit Access 


Transit users benefit from making it easier to walk because where it is easier to walk, it is also 
easier to access transit. An effective public transportation system extends the mobility of 
pedestrians, making it reasonable for them to choose to walk to meet more of their travel 
needs. 


Health Benefits 


An improved walking environment will also provide many people an opportunity to improve 


88/038, September 1988. 


‘Killing Speed and Saving Lives, UK Department of Transportation, Marsham Street, London, SWI 
England. 


Pedestrian Federation of America. Walk Tall: A Citizen’s Guide to Walkable Communities. Rodale Press. 
1995. 


'ONational Center for Health Statistics. 
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their health. Moderate levels of walking can reduce the risk of heart disease, osteoporosis, 
hypertension, diabetes, cancer and arthritis, while encouraging weight loss and improving 
mental health.'''” The 1996 National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey indicates that 
more than half of the US population weighs more than it should." In addition, in the US 
Surgeon General’s recently released first ever report on physical activity, he reports that more 
than 60 percent of adults do not achieve the recommended amount of regular physical activity 
and that nearly one-fourth of all adults are not active at all.’* 


Economic Benefits 


Walking is much cheaper than other transportation modes, especially than owning and 
operating an automobile. According to American Public Transit Association figures, many 
households spend more money each month to own and operate a car than they do on food.'° 
The costs involve not only purchasing the automobile and fuel, but also vehicle registration, 
licensing, insurance, taxes, maintenance, repairs, tires and parking. The American Automobile 
Association estimated in 1993 that a person who drives 10,000 miles/year spends 
approximately $4,700 each year to cover these expenses and that when a person drives 
20,000 miles/year, this figure jumps to nearly $7,000.'° 


"Burke, Edmund R. Benefits of Bicycling and Walking to Health. National Bicycling and Walking Study 
FHWA Case Study No. 14. FHWA-PD-93-025. June 1992. 


 Minkin, Tracey, “Body of Evidence,” The Walking Magazine, June 1993, pp. 29-30, 1992. Also Burke, 
Edmond, Benefits of Bicycling and Walking to Health, FHWA National Bicycling and Walking Study, Case Study 
No. 14. USDOT, FHWA-PD-93-025, June 1992. 

'SHaney, Daniel. “Half of us are overweight.” In The Capital Times, October 16, 1996. 

'4Quirk, Barbara. “Physical Activity is Rx for Good Health.” In The Capital Times, October 15, 1996. 


'°Chesapeake Bay Foundation, The Many Costs of Driving, Transportation Resource Book, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
June 1993. Cited in Washington State Energy Office, Municipal Strategies to Increase Pedestrian Travel, 1994. 


‘© American Automobile Association, Your Driving Costs, Brochure Stock 2717. Heathrow, Florida, 1993. 
Cited in Washington State Energy Office, Municipal Strategies to Increase Pedestrian Travel, 1994. 
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Thinking Like A Pedestrian 


hapter 2 clearly establishes that walking is an important and viable transportation mode 

that should be accommodated and encouraged within our transportation system. The 
ultimate challenge lies in translating this ideal into a physical environment that encourages 
pedestrian travel. A key aspect of creating such a physical environment is to understand how 
various situations and facilities impact pedestrian access, convenience, safety and enjoyment. 
To explore these impacts, this chapter is divided into two sections. The first section uses a 
hypothetical walking tour to investigate situations pedestrians are likely to encounter, 
focusing on four questions: can I walk there?; is walking convenient?; is walking safe?; and 
is walking enjoyable? The second section discusses various specific pedestrian facilities and 
how they impact walkability. 


Walking Tour?’ 


The best source of information about how pedestrians react to various physical environments 
is pedestrians themselves. Since each of us is a pedestrian every day, careful consideration of 
your own walking habits is a good place to start. What is important to you when you walk? 
Like most people, you probably put one foot in front of the other without thinking too 
carefully about exactly which elements in your surroundings come together to influence how 
accessible, convenient, safe and enjoyable your walking trip is. You likely spend little time 
considering how your physical environment might be improved to make walking easier. 


Imagine for a moment you are on a walking tour of Madison to explore the good, the bad and 
the ugly of the City’s pedestrian facilities. Your mission is to articulate what you like and do 
not like about your experiences. Based on what you have learned, you will be asked to make 
recommendations about what aspects of the current pedestrian network you want to change 
and which aspects you want to be sure to preserve. 


The following ‘tour’ shows some images and observations you might encounter durmg your 


Photographs by Archie Nicolette, Heather Putnam and Arthur Ross. 
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expedition. The images and comments shown here reflect the results of two public 
information meetings that focused on identifying the essential elements of a walkable 
neighborhood. 


Can! Walk There? 
Sidewalks and No Sidewalks 


Sidewalks offer many benefits to 
neighborhoods. They provide safe places 
for people to walk when they go to school, 
to the park, to a friend's house, to the bus 
stop, to shop, or to eat out. They also 
facilitate safe neighborhoods by 
encouraging self-surveillance as people 
commute, exercise, socialize and play. 


Sidewalks are to pedestrians as streets are 

to cars. Where there are no sidewalks, pedestrians must either walk in the street or develop 
a worn rut path adjacent to the street. Where there are parked cars or high volumes of high 
speed traffic, walking in the roadway travel lanes is both uncomfortable and unsafe. Worm rut 
paths are inaccessible for pushing strollers and people using wheelchairs. 


Continuity and Connectivity of 
Pedestrian Network 


A continuous pedestrian network connects 
neighborhoods and makes it possible for 
pedestrians to get from where they are to 
where they want to go. Highways can be 
barriers to people on foot, but this tunnel 
under the Beltline makes it possible for 
them to cross safely. 


Cul-de-sacs are designed to prevent motor 
vehicle through traffic. Pedestrian 
connectors extending from the end of these 
dead ends maintains convenient through 
access for pedestrians and bicyclists. 
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Missing Links 


Sometimes the sidewalk ends short of 
where pedestrians want to go, as 
demonstrated here by the worn rut. 
Businesses may not realize that 
although their business is indeed "on a 
bus line,” the trip to the bus stop may 
require slogging through mud or snow. 
Workers and customers using 
wheelchairs must travel in the street or 
use relatively expensive paratransit 
services. 


Pedestrians and Transit 


When the pedestrian 
network is linked to 
transit stops, it 
becomes possible for 
pedestrians to reach 
destinations that 
otherwise would be 
too distant. 


When _s pedestrian 
connections to transit 
stops do not exist, 
travel becomes 


difficult or impossible. 


Sidewalk Closed: Construction 


Long term road and building construction projects are often 
unavoidable interruptions to the pedestrian network. Generally 
the only accommodations made for pedestrians are signs 
indicating “use other side.” However, sometimes pedestrians 
will choose to risk walking in the street rather than "using the 
other side" because crossing the street is inconvenient. 
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Concrete blockades maintain the continuity 
of the pedestrian network throughout 
construction projects, accommodating the 
pedestrians’ desired travel path and 
protecting pedestrians from adjacent 
traffic. 


Is Walking Convenient? 


Pedestrians and Land-Use 


Malls that extend to the sidewalk and have parking adjacent to the 
building, like the new Third Lake Market shown here, are 
convenient for pedestnans, bicyclists and motorists alike. Street 
trees, landscaping, and the detailed architectural style create an 
inviting pedestrian setting. 

When stores are not directly connected to the pedestrian network, 
pedestrians must navigate large parking lots when they wish to shop. 
This can be dangerous when pedestrians are slow moving or are not 
tall enough to see or be visible to others in the midst of the parked 
cars. 


Before Westgate's recent 
refurbishing, its parking lot 
proved user-unfriendly for 
pedestrians, bicyclists and 
motorists alike. Things can 
change for the better: 
pedestrians now have a direct 
sidewalk connection to the 
malls main entrance from 
Whitney Way and the striped 
pavement markings alert 
motorists to watch out for 
pedestrians. Also, one auto 
entrance (on Odana_ Rd.) has 
been deleted, improving 
pedestrian, bicyclist and 
motorist safety. 


Grocery stores that are accessible to adults and kids by foot, 
bicycle, or car are generally considered a neighborhood asset. 
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Pedestrians and Street Patterns 


Here are two examples 
of neighborhood street 
patterns. In the first, 
pedestrian travel is 
inconvenient because 
route choices to 
destinations are limited 
by the lack of 
connections. In the 
second, the grid 
pattern provides many 
direct route choices. 


Street Crossings 


Wide, busy streets present an obstacle to 
pedestrians because conflicts with vehicles 
are likely to occur during the time it takes to 
cross on foot. 


Curb ramps make travel convenient for all 
pedestrians. 


pedestrians will cross mid-block rather than 
at the corner crosswalk because the mid- 
block route is more convenient, turning 
traffic is not an issue at mid-block, and the 
distance to cross may be shorter if there are 
turn lanes at the intersection. 
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Is Walking Safe? 


Curb Ramps 


Diagonal curb ramps at busy intersections 
pose problems to wheeling _ pedestrians. 
Cars proceeding through the intersection 
have a difficult time telling the direction in 
which these pedestrians intend to travel. The 
safest path up a curb cut is at 90 degrees to 
its slope: the steeper the angle, the more one 
must wheel right into the center of the 
intersection. 


Wide curb cuts make it possible for 
pedestrians to proceed in a straight line to 
their destination. As they do, they are in the 
marked crosswalk, where the law defines 
their right of way. 
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Sidewalks 


Sidewalks in disrepair are inconvenient for some and a 
barrier for others. 


Landscaping 
at parking 
lot entrances 
can make it 
difficult for 
motorists 
and sidewalk 
users to see 
each other. 


Street Crossings 


Crossing guards are crucial to the safety of 
untrained pedestrians. At this corner, the 
small turning radius also improves 
pedestrian safety because motorists cannot 
make the turn quickly, thereby increasing 
the chances that a pedestrian will be seen. 


Free-flow turn lanes are designed to allow 
motorists to maintain a high turning speed. 
From a motorist perspective, this improves 
intersection operation by reducing the 
number of right turning vehicles that have to 
stop. However, because motorists expect to 
turn without stopping, it is less likely they 
will stop for pedestrians in the crosswalk, 
although it is required by law. 
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When motorists fail to yield the right of way 
to pedestrians in crosswalks, foot travel 
across any street can be dangerous. 


When corners at intersections are extended to 
create "bulb outs", crossing the street is safer 
for pedestrians because the bulb out shortens 
the crossing distance and slows entering 
traffic. 


Is Walking Enjoyable? 
Buffer Between Traffic and Pedestrians 


Parked cars provide a buffer that makes pedestrians feel 
safer. 


Sidewalks 
close to 
moving 
traffic create 
an unpleasant 
walking 
environment. 
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Wide terraces, like parked cars, provide a 
buffer between pedestrian and motor 
vehicle traffic, creating a safer and more 
pleasant walking environment. The path on 
the night provides an enjoyable "secret" 
connection to the neighborhood. 


Neighborhood Character 


The Jenifer Street bridge is a defining 


neighborhood feature that provides a scenic, 
pleasurable pathway to the nearby school and 
other popular destinations throughout the 
neighborhood. 


Pedestrian-Friendly Design 


The above walking tour has provided a snap 

shot of a few situations pedestrians may encounter as they travel around Madison. Some of 
the situations explored promote accessible, convenient, safe and enjoyable pedestrian travel; 
others do not. Observing situations that pedestrians encounter suggests criteria that can be 
used to evaluate the pedestrian-friendliness of an area and standards that should be strived for 
in making Madison a better place to walk. After two public workshops designed to solicit 
input concerning what people feel are the essential criteria of a walkable neighborhood, 
participant comments could be consolidated into three categories: 


C Plan, construct and maintain a continuous network of pedestrian walkways; 


C Ensure that pedestrians can safely and easily cross streets at intersections and other 
appropriate locations; and 


C Support and encourage compact, mixed land use patterns, traffic calming measures 
and neighborhood traffic management plans. 


Participant evaluation of each criterion focused on comments related to particular pedestrian 
facilities. Therefore, understanding arguments for providing each facility and issues to 
consider when making the decision about whether or not to provide a particular facility is an 
important step in developing goals and objectives defining the ideal pedestrian environment 
that Madison would like to achieve. 


Walkways 
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Sidewalks 


Sidewalks are to pedestrians as streets are to vehicle operators. Historically, the value of 
sidewalks has been assumed. In fact, in many Madison neighborhoods during the early part 
of the century when travel by foot predominated, sidewalks were paved before the roads and 
sidewalks extended across roads rather than the other way around. However, today, this 
philosophy has been turned on its head. Many people assume that people drive everywhere, 
and therefore question why money should be invested to provide sidewalks. In addition, an 
attitude has emerged that status and sidewalks do not mix, so some people are pushing for 
new developments with huge lots, expensive houses, and no sidewalks. 


Unfortunately, very little research has been focused on pedestrians.'* Therefore, quantitative 
data definitively defending the value of sidewalks and where they should be installed is 
lacking. However, there are nonetheless many arguments to defend the importance of 
sidewalks. These arguments focus on five categories: pedestrian safety, encouraging walking, 
neighborhood residents, pedestrian network continuity and motorist benefits. 


Pedestrian Safety 


With respect to safety, research has demonstrated that streets without sidewalks have 2.6 
times more pedestrian crashes than expected on the basis of exposure.’” Streets with 
sidewalks on one side have 1.2 ttmes more pedestrian crashes than expected and streets with 
sidewalks on both sides have 1.2 times fewer pedestrian crashes than expected based on 
exposure. In addition, Preusser et al state that areas without sidewalks are “special hazards 
that can lead to crashes involving normally cautious adults.””® Further, Zeeger and Zeeger 
suggest that sidewalks can reduce the number of pedestrian crashes in both residential and 
business areas.”! 


Another safety concern is the dramatic correlation between vehicle speed and pedestrian 
fatalities in crashes. When the motorist is traveling at 20 mph at the time of a crash, only 5% 
of pedestrians are killed. However, at 30 mph, 45% of pedestrians are killed and at 40 mph, 
85% of pedestrians are killed. Given that the 85-th percentile speed in Madison is generally 
considered to be at least 5 mph over the speed limit, even in areas where the speed limit is 


'8SGoldsmith, Stewart A. “Reasons why Bicycling and Walking are not Used More Extensively as Travel 
Modes.” Case Study No. I of the National Bicycling and Walking Study. Publication No. FHWA-PD-92-041. 
FHWA. 1992. 


Knoblauch, R.L., Tustin, B.H., Smith, S.A., Pietrucha, M.T., Investigation of Exposure Based 
Pedestrian Areas: Crosswalks, Sidewalks, Local Streets and Major Arterials. FHWA, Report No. FHRWA RD- 
88/038. September 1988. 


°Preusser, David F. Et al. “Pedestrians in Peril: Streets Weren’t Made for Walking.” Traffic Safety. 
Jan/Feb 1988. P. 11-23. 


“Zeeger, C. And Zeeger, S. “Pedestrians and Traffic Control Measures,” Synthesis of Current Practice, 
Draft Report, Transportation Research Board, Nov. 1987. Cited in Preusser, David F. Et al. “Pedestrians in Peril: 
Streets Weren’t Made for Walking.” Traffic Safety. Jan/Feb 1988. P. 11-23. 
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posted as 25 mph, a pedestrian likely only has a 45% chance of survival if involved in a crash. 
In older neighborhoods with narrow streets and well-used on-street parking, the functional 
speed of the street may be lower and a pedestrian’s chance of survival may be better. 


However, new low density residential areas are typically designed with wide open streets and 
often have a strong street hierarchy with collector streets running through the neighborhood 
with posted speed limits of 30-35 mph. Drivers tend to drive faster in areas that feel bigger, 
so travel speeds are likely to be higher in these new developments, which is bad news for 
pedestrians involved in crashes with motor vehicles. 


Another aspect of safety to consider in the argument for sidewalks is personal safety. 
Sidewalks serve a valuable role in neighborhood self surveillance. People who live in 
pedestrian-friendly neighborhoods make nearly four times as many walking and bicycling trips 
as people who live in neighborhoods with poor pedestrian environments.” In addition, people 
who live in neighborhoods where people walk less and drive more have smaller networks of 
acquaintances.”> The result of these two observations is that in neighborhoods with 
sidewalks, there are more eyes watching the neighborhood and people are more likely to 
recognize who belongs and who doesn’t, so crime rates will likely be lower. Some people 
argue against sidewalks fearing that crime will be higher. However, criminals want to flee the 
scene of their crime as quickly as possible. Therefore, walking is probably the last travel mode 
they will choose. 


Encouraging Walking 


There are also numerous encouragement-related reasons for providing sidewalks. “The 
sidewalk ratio [street frontage miles with sidewalks to street frontage miles without 
sidewalks] has been found to be a statistically significant factor in explaining whether people 
walk-to-transit, drive-to-transit, or drive a car to work.” Providing sidewalks sends the 
message that pedestrians are desired and wanted. Where there are no sidewalks, the message 
portrayed is that pedestrians are second class citizens left to fend for themselves and travel 
at their own risk. Where there are no sidewalks, there are also no crosswalks as defined by 
ordinance unless they are marked, so this means that where there are no sidewalks and no 
marked crosswalks, pedestrians never have the right of way when crossing a street. Also, 
state and local law require the pedestrian to walk facing traffic where no sidewalks exist. This 
requirement places primary responsibility on the pedestrian to get out of the way of 
approaching motor vehicles to avoid a crash. A system that values and encourages walking 
provides facilities for pedestrians where the pedestrian has the primary right of way. 


Appleyard, Donald and Lintel, Mark. “The Environmental Quality of City Streets: The Residents’ 
Viewpoint.” In de Boer, Enne. Transport Sociology: Social Aspects of Transport Planning. NY: Pergamon Press. 
1986. P. 93-120. 


“Ibid. 


“Replogle, Michael. “Development of a Computerized Sidewalk Inventory for Transportation and Land 
Use Planning.” Pedestrian Conference. Bethesda, MD. October 1991. 
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Neighborhood Residents 


Another argument for sidewalks focuses on the people who are likely and able to live in an 
area. Areas without sidewalks can be considered red-lining against people who depend on 
walking for transportation - disabled, children, elderly and people who are carless. About ten 
percent of the US population is impaired from free movement by some sort of handicap.” In 
Madison, 18.6 percent of the population is under 17 years of age, 12.4 percent of the 
population is 60 years of age or older and 13.8 percent of households are carless. By not 
providing sidewalks, travel for these individuals is difficult at best and impossible at worst. 
As aresult, itis unlikely these people will choose to live in a neighborhood without sidewalks. 


Even people who are able-bodied will likely be disabled at least temporarily at some point in 
their life due to illness, injury, or age. Sidewalks can help these people to maintain their 
independence through their period of disability. Others become permanently disabled at some 
point in life. Sidewalks increase the chances that these people will be able to maintain their 
independence and continue to live in the same home. 


Some of Madison’s most sought after neighborhoods are in areas with ubiquitous sidewalks - 
e.g. University Heights, Vilas, Regent St., Dudgeon-Monroe, Marquette-Schenk-Atwood, 
Tenney-Lapham, First Settlement, and Old Market Place. 


Pedestrian Network Continuity 


Providing sidewalks throughout the City is also important from a pedestrian network 
perspective. A lack of sidewalks does not just affect the people living in an area. It also 
impacts those who wish to travel through the area. By not providing sidewalks, the 
pedestrian’s mobility through the area and his/her ability to access destinations within and 
beyond the area is limited. 


Motorist Benefits 


Beyond direct pedestrian benefits, motorists can also benefit from sidewalks. Untermann 
notes “improved pedestrian facilities would benefit motorists by eliminating or lessening 
conflicts. Where there are no sidewalks and people must walk in the street, they interfere with 
the flow of traffic.””° 


The above arguments strongly defend the value of sidewalks to all neighborhoods. So, their 
installation should be an integral element of all new developments. It is much easier to install 
sidewalks at the time a new development is being built than it is to try to retrofit an area later 
on. Residential support and funding are the two primary concerns. When new sidewalks are 
proposed for an already established neighborhood, residents often resist the change because 
of how they would change the neighborhood character established when the sidewalks were 
not present. Also, the expense is likely not to be as controversial if it is wrapped in with 


*>Untermann, Richard. 


*6Untermann, Richard. Accommodating the Pedestrian: Adapting Towns and Neighborhoods for Walking 
and Bicycling. NY: Van Nostrand Reinhold. 1984. 
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general development costs than if it is separated out later as a special assessment to the 
individual property owners. 


Pedestrian Connectors 


A pedestrian connector is a walkway not situated along a street. They can be designed very 
similarly to sidewalks (5 feet wide, concrete squares) or they can be designed as multi-use 
paths (typically 8-12 feet wide, asphalt). They can provide both for recreational and utilitarian 
walking, can be very short or long, and they can be public or private. 


Very short pedestrian connectors often serve the purpose of making a direct connection 
between the sidewalk network and a building, such as at Knickerbocker Place or Westgate 
Mall. Used in this way, pedestrian connectors serve a valuable role in enhancing pedestrian 
access to destinations because they either minimize or eliminate pedestrian/motorist conflicts 
in parking lots. Short pedestrian connectors are also used in the public right-of-way to 
maintain pedestrian access through cul-de-sacs or dead ends where vehicular through traffic 
is not allowed. 


Pedestrian connectors can also be blocks or even miles long such as the East Rail Corridor 
path, the path going between Island Dr. and Jefferson Middle School/Memorial High School, 
or the extensive private path network in the Wexford area. These types of pedestrian 
connectors are valuable for enhancing pedestrian mobility, especially where they provide 
pedestrians with short cuts. For example, pedestrian connectors can be used in areas with cul- 
de-sacs and loop streets to maintain pedestrian mobility on a pedestrian scale grid where 
streets are designed to limit motor vehicle mobility. The availability of direct routes plays an 
important role in people’s decision about whether or not to make a trip by foot. Therefore, 
if walking is to be encouraged, it is critical to provide pedestrian connectors between cul-de- 
sacs and winding streets to provide direct pedestrian route options. 


In addition to enhancing pedestrian access and mobility, pedestrian connectors also often 
provide very enjoyable walking environments, especially when they follow natural landscape 
features such as Wingra Creek. 


Crossings 


Curb Ramps 


Curb ramps provide a gradual transition between the level of the sidewalk and the level of the 
street. Originally, curb ramps were installed to provide accessible routes for people with 
disabilities. They are indeed a vital feature of the pedestrian environment for providing 
mobility to people with disabilities. However, today it is recognized that curb ramps benefit 
a far more diverse group than just people with disabilities. All the pedestrians pushing or 
pulling strollers, wagons, shopping carts, suitcases or other wheeled devices also clearly 
benefit where curb ramps are provided. Therefore, a pedestrian-friendly environment will 
provide curb ramps at all corners. 
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Crosswalks 


Crosswalks define locations where pedestrians have a legal right of way when crossing 
streets. They can be at intersections or mid-block, at controlled intersections or uncontrolled 
intersections, be mark or unmarked and be raised or at street level. Each of these 
configurations has different implications for pedestrian travel. 


Most crosswalks are at intersections and represent the natural extension of the sidewalk 
across the street. Sometimes crosswalks are provided mid-block when blocks are long and 
when there are many destinations in between intersections that pedestrians want to access. 


Most crosswalks are at street level. In this case, different pavement markings are used to draw 
attention to the crosswalk depending on its location and the number of pedestrians using the 
crosswalk. Standard crosswalks are delineated with a single stripe at either edge of the 
crosswalk. Zebra crosswalks are used in situations where it is desirable to make the crosswalk 
more visible to motorists. Raised crosswalks, although not currently used very often, are 
another useful tool to make crosswalks more visible to motorists. At a raised crosswalk, the 
vehicular traffic raises its level to that of the sidewalk, rather than the pedestrian adjusting its 
level to that of the street as usually happens. In addition to making crosswalks more visible, 
raised crosswalks serve a useful traffic calming function by tending to slow down traffic as 
it approaches the crosswalk. 


Crosswalks should be wide enough to accommodate the pedestrian flow in both directions 
within the duration of the pedestrian signal phase (AASHTO). 


Traffic Signals 


Pedestrian signals are installed at signalized intersections to indicate when pedestrians may 
and may not enter the intersection. They can be valuable for creating breaks in heavy traffic 
to facilitate crossing. However, when traffic is light, pedestrians are less likely to comply due 
to inconvenient delay. 


Pedestrians are allowed to enter the intersection only when the pedestrian signal indicates 
‘walk’. If the pedestrian signal is flashing “don’t walk’, a pedestrian is allowed to finish 
crossing the street, but may not enter the intersection if s/he has not already begun crossing. 
If the pedestrian signal indicates a constant ‘don’t walk’, pedestrians are not allowed to enter 
the intersection. An important issue to consider in planning for pedestrians is the wide-spread 
confusion about the meaning of these cycles. Lalani and Baranowski have proposed a sign to 
post at push buttons as a tool to reduce this confusion.” 


A common predicament for pedestrians is that in a typical 1-2 minute cycle for a signal, there 
will only be a few seconds during which it is legal for pedestrians to enter the intersection. 
If there is 6 seconds of ‘walk’ time during a 2 minute traffic signal cycle, this means it is legal 
for pedestrians to step into the crosswalk 5% of the time (6 seconds for a | minute cycle 


*7_alani, Nazir and Baranowski, Bill. “Reducing Public Confusion About the Use of Pedestrian Signals,” 
ITE Journal. Jan 1993. 
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translates to 10% of the time). This arrangement represents a significant delay for pedestrians 
and rapidly results in non-compliance when a gap in traffic appears during the ‘don’t walk’ 
phase. This situation is further complicated when turning motorists fail to yield to pedestrians 
although they are crossing legally, thereby reducing the time that pedestrians have to legally 
cross. 


Kaiser** notes that if pedestrians are delayed by 10 seconds or less, they tend to obey 
pedestrian signals. However, if the delay is greater than 15 seconds, he observed that they 
tended to ignore the signal. 


In considering the implications of pedestrian non-compliance to pedestrian signals, it is 
interesting to note that Khasnabis et. al. found no correlation between increased pedestrian 
compliance with the law and improved pedestrian safety (fewer crashes).” 


Pedestrian Overpasses/Underpasses 


Pedestrian overpassess and underpasses separate pedestrians and vehicular traffic into 
different levels to provide pedestrian access across a street either through a bridge over the 
street or a tunnel going under it. In some situations where there are wide, high traffic volume, 
high traffic speed streets, pedestrian overpasses and underpasses can serve an important role 
m maintaining continuity of the pedestrian network by providing safe access across a street 
that would otherwise pose a significant barrier to pedestrian travel. Overpasses and 
underpasses can be particularly valuable for providing access across limited access highways 
such as the Beltline. 


Pedestrian safety is an important reason for installing pedestrian overpasses and underpasses. 
Because pedestrians and vehicular traffic are completely grade separated, conflict between 
modes elimmated. However, pedestrians have a basic resistance to changes in grade or 
elevation when crossing roadways and tend to avoid using special underpass or overpass 
pedestrian facilities if they perceive the safety gained does not outweigh the convenience of 
crossing at street level (AASHTO Highway Design Manual). In addition to these issues, night 
safety, ice/drainage, multi-mode and wheelchair access should be considered when making 
the decision to construct a pedestrian overpass/underpass. 


Medians/Refuge Islands 


Multi-lane arterial streets can pose significant barriers to pedestrians, especially young 
children, elderly and mobility impaired people who require more time to cross streets. The 
long distances, high speeds and high volumes can make it very difficult for these people to 


Kaiser, Steven. “Urban Intersections that Work for Pedestrians: A New Definition for Level of Service.” 


Transportation Research Board 73rd annual meeting, 1994. 


**Khasnabis, Snehamay, Zeeger, Charles V., and Cynecki, Michael J. “Effects of Pedestrian Signals on 


Safety, Operations and Pedestrian Behavior - Literature Review,” Transportation Research Record. Vol. 847 
(1982): p. 78-86. 
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cross these streets safely. Medians can provide a safe refuge in the middle of the street, so 
pedestrians can cross these streets one half at a time. As a result, the AASHTO Geometric 
Design of Highways and Streets recommends that medians are a highly desirable element on 
all arterials carrying four or more lanes. They are particularly valuable where the distance 
between signalized intersections is great. 


By dividing the street into two manageable parts, medians and refuge islands increase 
pedestrian safety and reduce pedestrian delay. Because pedestrians only have to look for 
oncoming traffic from one direction at a time, street crossings are less complicated and safety 
therefore increases, encouraging walking. With respect to pedestrian delay, Smith notes “on 
a typical four-lane arterial street without a median, the delay to a pedestrian waiting for an 
adequate gap in traffic would typically be 4-5 times longer than it would be for a street with 
a median refuge area.”*° 


There are a couple unique elements to consider with pedestrian refuge islands. Relative to 
medians, refuge islands are inexpensive. Also, they have a limited impact on vehicular delay. 
In addition, pedestrian refuge islands are good for areas with concentrated pedestrian activity 
where it is not feasible to provide a full median. 


In summary, the quality of the pedestrian environment varies significantly depending on what 
pedestrian facilities are provided, how they are designed and maintained, as well as the 
broader land use and street patterns in which they are placed. The description of the ideal 
pedestrian vision that Madison would like to strive to achieve should therefore outline how 
to design, construct and maintain the elements of a pedestrian-friendly environment including 
general planning considerations, walkway elements and street crossing elements. In addition, 
some issues raised in this and the previous chapter suggest that education, encouragement and 
enforcement programs should also be important elements of the ideal we wish to strive to 
achieve. 


*°Smith, Steven, A. “The Suburban Pedestrian Crossing Dilemma.” TR News. Jan-Feb 1993. P. 11-14. 
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Making Madison an Even Better Place 
to Walk: Vision, Goals, Objectives 


he previous chapters in this plan have established the value of this plan (Chapter 1), the 
j ees of walking (Chapter 2), and how different physical environments impact 
pedestrians (Chapter 3). These chapters provide a basis for defining the ideal pedestrian 
environment that Madison would like to strive to achieve. A key word in this statement is 
‘ideal’. An ideal is independent from time, politics, budgets or any other considerations that 
temper our achievements. As such, the vision, goals, and objectives outlined in this chapter 
are not intended as statements that will be achieved this year, next year, or the year after that. 
Some parts of the ideal may never be completely achieved. For example, given the reality of 
our climate, it is unrealistic that we will ever be able to maintain dry and clear sidewalks all 
the time. Even if this is our intention, some day there will be some particularly bad storm after 
which it is unreasonable to expect an immediate clear, dry walking surface. In this case, the 
intent of the ideal establishes a commitment to strive to clear sidewalks as efficiently and 
completely as possible. 


Goal statements describe some of the elements of striving to make Madison’s pedestrian 
vision a reality. Although more detailed than the vision statement, the goals are still broad 
concepts and do not suggest specific actions to make Madison an even better place to walk. 
The objective statements are more concrete than the vision or goals. They provide the outline 
for approaching pedestrian transportation planning upon which the rest of the Pedestrian 
Transportation Plan is based. A discussion of some issues, and current conditions and policies 
in Chapter 5 for the elements of each objective identified in this chapter generate 
recommended actions for making Madison an even better place to walk. 


It is in this spirit of ‘ideal’ that the vision, goals, and objectives outlined in this chapter should 
be read and interpreted. 
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The Vision 


Madison’s Master Plan Vision 


The pedestrian vision defined in the Pedestrian Transportation Plan functions within the 
context of the broader vision outlined in Madison’s Master Plan. 


The vision for the City of Madison outlined in the City’s Master Plan is to be a safe and 
healthy place to live, work, learn and play where: diversity is valued; freedom of expression 
is encouraged and protected; everyone has the opportunity to realize his/her full potential; and 
the beauty of our urban and natural environments is preserved. 


One of the objectives in Madison’s Master Plan specifically addresses pedestrian 
transportation: to provide safe, convenient and comfortable pedestrian circulation in the 
developed portions of the City. 


Pedestrian Transportation Plan Vision 


Madison will be a community where...Walking is a major travel mode and where the City’s 
development patterns and interconnected pedestrian circulation network 1) provide 
pedestrians convenient, safe and enjoyable access and mobility throughout the developed 
portions of the city and 2) link the City’s neighborhoods and help to maintain them as 
sustainable and viable places to live. 


Madison will be an even better place to walk 
when “buying a gallon of milk” will involve 
ja short, convenient, safe, and enjoyable 
walk that any parent would feel comfortable 
allowing their nine year old child to do 
alone. 


Goals 


1. Provide pedestrian infrastructure and development that encourages walking and that 
through its location, design and maintenance provides convenient, accessible, safe and 
enjoyable pedestrian travel. This infrastructure and development should take into 
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account how land use patterns and site designs impact pedestrian travel. 


2. Meet, and possibly exceed, the US Department of Transportation goal to double the 
levels of walking as expressed in the National Bicycling and Walking Study. 


5: Meet, and possibly exceed, the US Department of Transportation goal to decrease by 
10 percent the number of pedestrians killed or injured in traffic crashes as expressed 
in the National Bicycling and Walking Study. 


4, Support and encourage interagency and _ interjurisdictional coordination, 
communication and cooperation on pedestrian issues. 


5. Support the use of transit, bicycling and ridesharing to help improve the pedestrian 
environment. 
Objectives 
1. Improve support and encouragement for community and site development patterns 


that are conducive to pedestrian travel. 


2 Enhance planning, construction and maintenance of pedestrian facilities (including 
walkways, terraces and street crossings) that make walking a viable transportation 
choice by providing accessible, safe and enjoyable connections between Madison’s 
neighborhoods, parks, water and other natural features, transit facilities, commercial 
districts, employment centers and other attractions. 


3: Improve development and implementation of education programs that improve 
pedestrian safety and promote awareness of pedestrian transportation issues and the 
benefits of walking. 


4. Improve development and implementation of promotional programs and materials 
that encourage increased levels of walking and that encourage the perception of 
streets as “community space”. 


3: Enhance enforcement of laws regulating the interaction between pedestrians and 
vehicles and defining snow removal responsibilities. 


Achieving the Vision, Goals, Objectives 


As identified above, making Madison an even better place to walk should focus on improving 
how the City provides pedestrian-friendly community and site development patterns and 
pedestrian facilities, develops and implements education and encouragement programs, and 
enforces laws that impact pedestrian travel. This plan discusses issues and current conditions 
for many aspects of each of these topics. Based on an assessment of these issues and 
conditions, the plan recommends specific actions for City staff, commissions, neighborhood 
associations and educational institutions to take in order to make Madison an even better 
place to walk. The following flow chart shows the components of community and site 
development, pedestrian facilities, education, encouragement, enforcement, and general 
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pedestrian planning considerations that this plan considers. 


THIS PAGE IS INTENTIONALLY BLANK 
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Walking in Madison: Issues, Current 
Conditions & Recommended Actions 


he goal of this Pedestrian Transportation Plan is to develop strategies for making Madison 
a les even better place to walk by enhancing the pedestrian environment and increasing the 
opportunities people have to choose walking as a viable mode of transportation. The plan’s 
vision, goals, and objectives (Chapter 4) describe the pedestrian environment Madison would 
like to strive to develop and maintain. The flow chart at the end of Chapter 4 outlines the 
topics to address in developing strategies for making Madison an even better place to walk. 


This chapter explores these topics in detail, including installation, design, construction and 
maintenance issues related to each topic, discussing current conditions and policies in 
Madison for each topic, and developing recommendations for making Madison an even better 
place to walk. The recommendations suggest practices to continue, ones to modify and new 
initiatives to undertake. Each recommendation identifies a specific action and the 
people/units/divisions/departments who should undertake it. 


In the parentheses after each recommendation number, an indication of priority for 
implementation is listed: high (HIGH), medium (MED), low (LOW), continue current 
practices (CONT). Priority assignments take into account both desirability and feasibility of 
implementation. Especially for recommendations assigned a low priority, in many cases the 
desirability of implementation is high, but available resources make the feasibility of 
implementation low. 


The tables on the next three pages summarize the pages on which to find discussions related 
to particular topics in this chapter. 
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Community and Site Development 


Topic Issues, Current Recommendations 
Conditions 


Pedestrian Facilities 


Topic Issues, Current Recommendations 
Conditions 


Walkways 


coe $e 


Terraces p. 70 p. 71 


Special Crossings 
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Free Flow Turn Lanes p. 102 p. 103 


Other Elements of the Physical Environment 


q Mid-Block Crossings p. 100 p. 101 


Education 


Topic Issues, Current Recommendations 
=< <<<—=_ _———| 


PAudieness 


Design Professionals p. 124 p. 126 
Law Enforcement Officers p. 124 p. 126 
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Encouragement 


Conditions 


Enforcement 


Topic Issues, Current Recommendations 
Conditions 


Audiences 


General Pedestrian Planning Considerations 


Topic Issues, Current Recommendations 
Conditions 


Pedestrian-Related Ordinances p. 130 p. 134 


Working Pedestrian Issue Knowledge p. 133 p. 134 
TIP, Capital Budget p. 134 p. 135 
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Introduction to Planning for Pedestrians 


Madison’s commitment to planning for pedestrians stems from an interest in enhancing the 
pedestrian environment and increasing opportunities to choose walking as a viable mode of 
transportation. 
Striving to achieve 
these goals involves 
attention to the 
physical 
environment as well 
as several other 
factors that have the 
potential to impact 
pedestrian travel. 
The following 
paragraphs _ briefly 
summarize a few of 
the issues 
considered for some 
of the major topics 
covered in this plan. 
These and more 
topics are explored Where destinations are close together and directly connected to the 
in much greater pedestrian network, the pedestrian network provides convenient 
detail in the route options, and there are frequent opportunities to cross the 
remainder of this street safely, many people choose to walk. 

chapter. 


Community and Site Development 


Land Use Patterns [see p. 43 for further discussion and p. 48 for recommendations] 


On a regional scale, land use patterns can significantly impact the viability of pedestrian travel. 
Where popular walking destinations such as parks, commercial districts, schools and other 
civic buildings are close together, walking is more viable than where they are highly 
segregated because trip distances are likely to be shorter in the former than in the latter. 


Site Design [see p. 48 for further discussion and p. 50 for recommendations] 


Site design refers to the arrangement of the building(s) and other amenities on a site and the 
architectural details of how the building(s) is designed. When the arrangement of the 
building(s) and other amenities provide a direct connection between the pedestrian network 
and the building, pedestrian travel is convenient and enhanced. Architectural design influences 
the visual interest of the pedestrian environment. Pedestrians generally consider intricate 
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architectural details and street level windows more appealing than “blank box’ designs. 


Pedestrian Facilities 


Walkways [see p. 51 for further discussion and p. 64 and 69 for recommendations] 


The walkway network is characterized by how the sidewalks and pedestrian connectors 
combine together into a system. The continuity of this network and the scale of the grid 
created are two important considerations for pedestrian transportation planning. In a 
continuous walkway network, all sidewalks and pedestrian connectors lead to a destination 
without any gaps in the system along the way. 


The scale of the network grid refers to the manner in which the walkways are interconnected. 
The farther a pedestrian has to walk before s/he encounters an opportunity to turn, the 
coarser the scale of the pedestrian grid. When the grid is more coarse, pedestrians have fewer 
route options and they will likely have to take a more indirect route to their destination than 
if the pedestrian grid were finer. The pedestrian grid is independent of the street network. In 
many cases the pedestrian grid will follow the street network, but this need not be the case. 
Pedestrian connectors at ends of cul-de-sacs, mid block, and over/under/across barriers such 
as freeways and rail road tracks are examples of elements of the pedestrian network that do 
not follow along the street network. These connectors are often significant features of the 
pedestrian network in areas where simply following the street network does not provide a fine 
enough scale pedestrian grid. 


Street Crossings [see p. 72 for further discussion] 


Two characteristics that impact how conveniently and safely pedestrians can cross a street are 
accessibility and frequency of opportunities to cross. Curb ramps are the most common 
pedestrian facility installed to enhance accessibility at pedestrian crossings. Frequency of 
opportunities to cross a street is influenced by the volume of traffic, speed of traffic and the 
pattern of its flow. Typically, pedestrians find more opportunities to cross a street when there 
is less traffic, when it travels more slowly and/or when it travels in platoons. 


Other Factors Impacting the Pedestrian Environment 


Education [see p. 118 for further discussion and p. 125 for recommendations] 


Beyond the facilities provided for pedestrians, people’s behaviors can impact the accessibility, 
convenience, safety and enjoyability of pedestrian travel. Pedestrians, motorists and bicyclists 
alike benefit from educational efforts targeted at understanding the rights and responsibilities 
each group has in interacting with the other travel modes. It is also beneficial to have design 
professionals and law enforcement officers understand these rights and responsibilities. 
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Encouragement [see p. 126 for further discussion and p. 127 for recommendations] 


Providing a continuous pedestrian network helps to encourage walking by making walking 
a viable transportation choice. Sometimes programs targeted at encouraging walking can 
further increase the number of people who choose to walk. Encouragement programs such 
as walking tours, walk to work days, media campaigns and employer incentives promote 
walking as a viable and desirable transportation choice. 


Enforcement [see p. 127 for further discussion and p. 129 for recommendations] 


Pedestrians, motorists and bicyclists who do not follow pedestrian-related laws can detract 
from the viability of pedestrian travel. For example, motorists often fail to yield to pedestrians 
in crosswalks. Targeted law enforcement programs have the potential to improve 
understanding of and compliance with these regulations, thereby contributing toward making 
Madison an even better place to walk. 


Community and Site Development 


Planning, Zoning and Land Use 


Research indicates that in order to be 
effective, the process of planning pedestrian 
facilities must take place within the 
framework of the overall planning process 
already in existence. It must proceed in 
parallel with the planning of other land use 
and transportation elements, such as 
comprehensive planning, sub-area planning, 
zoning and capital budgeting. Pedestrian 
planning cannot be divorced from this overall 
process. Pedestrian needs must be effectively 
advocated within that process. 


This section of the neighborhood development 
plan for the Cross Country neighborhood on 
Madison’s far west side shows the proposed 
street network and land uses. 
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The Public Planning Process 


Research into local and state planning processes revealed several key elements that appear to 
be consistently present in jurisdictions that are adequately treating pedestrian accommodations 
in their planning process. The key elements include: 


< 


44 


Policy statements in the comprehensive plan (also called a Master Plan or General 
Plan) that relate to pedestrian needs and objectives. 


One of the threads that appear to consistently run through the planning process in all 
of the successful jurisdictions is a recognition of pedestrian needs at the most basic 
level -- statements of jurisdictional objectives and policies. All of these jurisdictions 
have aggressive pedestrian planning efforts underway and these efforts are in turn 
based on policies and objectives stated in a document guiding planning throughout the 
jurisdiction. Although policy statements in the comprehensive plan do not 
automatically guarantee the provision of any pedestrian facilities, they at least indicate 
that a recognition exists of the need to plan for the pedestrian. Having this 
recognition at the top level of the planning process increases the likelihood that 
further steps will be taken toward actually planning for and implementing pedestrian 
facilities. 


Inclusion of pedestrian facilities in the comprehensive plan. 


Many communities around the country have established a comprehensive plan 
governing land use and public facility development, including a master plan for 
pedestrian facilities. This forces specific thought to be given to how pedestrians 
should be accommodated and provides the framework around which other 
development activities, both public and private can be designed. 


Preparation of sub-area or sector plans for areas needing special coordination. 


The planning process sometimes entails the preparation of sub-area or sector plans. 
Such plans are an ideal forum for the inclusion of pedestrian planning needs. While 
there is no assurance that the concepts and recommendations within these 
neighborhood plans will be built as shown, every effort has been made to elevate 
pedestrian needs in both the sub-area development policy and visually through 
illustration. Sub-area plans can serve as the basis for policy that could guide the 
concept through to implementation. 


Careful attention to the implementation process. 


Many of the problems that exist with the pedestrian system are the result of 
inattention to detail, various institutional impediments or general lack of follow- 
through on the implementation stage. Many of the flaws in the pedestrian network 
can also be traced to these implementation related problems. The communities that 
exhibit good pedestrian systems have obviously given substantial thought to the 
entire implementation process. Several have developed a more formal framework 
that guides the process of pedestrian facility implementation from initial inception and 
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planning through construction and subsequent management. 


Knowledgeable person(s) on the planning or engineering staff with specific pedestrian 
related responsibilities. 


Another element that jurisdictions with effective pedestrian planning activities have 
in common is a public agency “advocate” for the pedestrian -- someone assigned the 
task of directly planning for pedestrians needs or for ensuring that the overall planning 
process did not neglect the pedestrian. Typical job responsibilities for a public agency 
pedestrian advocate include preparing master walkway plans and pedestrian elements 
of the sub-area plans, providing pedestrian related input on other planning activities, 
reviewing site plans from the pedestrian point of view, responding to citizen inquiries 
on problems with the pedestrian system, and coordinating the preparation of 
pedestrian-related elements of the capital improvement program. 


The Role of Private Land Developers 


Part of the research effort included an investigation into the role of private land development 
and the provision of pedestrian facilities. Developers are ever more an integral part of the 
planning and construction of the transportation system and have an especially prominent role 
in the provision of pedestrian facilities, ranging from sidewalks on the periphery of the 
developments to pathways provided for internal pedestrian circulation. 


From the developer’s perspective, several observations can be made. 


1. 


Pedestrian considerations are one of a multitude of factors involved in the 
development process and must compete with other design and financial priorities. 
However, when integrated into the development plans from the outset, basic 
pedestrian facilities can be a relatively small cost, and they can improve pedestrian 
circulation overall and add to the marketability of a property. 


A balance is needed in the flexibility of local zoning and subdivision regulations. 
Over regulation will stifle design, while no regulation will continue to permit 
pedestrian neglect to occur among developers who have less concern for pedestrians. 
Legal instruments such as zoning and subdivision regulations are implementation 
tools that can be used to shape the placement and design of pedestrian related 
facilities. Unfortunately, these tools can also inhibit good design when used in a rigid 
and inflexible way. The dilemma is one of providing flexibility while ensuring the 
basic elements of a pedestrian system are built. 


A simple checklist or guidelines can be useful in reminding both the developer and 
reviewer of plans about items that should be considered in the planning of pedestrian 
facilities. 


Guidelines for sidewalk installation and other pedestrian facilities including funding 
responsibilities should be clearly outlined in local ordinances, warrants and 
specifications. 
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Evolving Nature of Land and Highway Development 


Another part of the research effort included some findings concerning the evolving nature of 
land and highway development. Urban and growing areas are in a constant state of transition. 
This complicates the provision of certain public facilities, particularly those related to 
transportation. Changes to activity centers over time require streets and highways to handle 
traffic levels they were not designed to accommodate. Many of the needs for pedestrian 
travel are also not foreseen nor preserved. In many cases with the evolving nature of land 
development, it is a classic “chicken and egg” situation in which pedestrian networks cannot 
be justified because of general absence of pedestrians, but the lack of pedestrian connections 
between uses discourages pedestrian travel. In addition, there is the tendency to want to wait 
until the road is improved before committing the pedestrian paths or sidewalks. Although 
some improvement can be made to retrofit the situation, the better, less costly solution is to 
have planned for the pedestrian from the beginning. Some simple principles built into local 
ordinances and regulations to foster implementation will increase the likelihood of adequate 
facilities being provided in most developing and evolving land areas. These principles 
include: 


< Either a shoulder or separate pathway should be available to safely accommodate 
pedestrians walking along arterial or collector roadways. 


Keep open the possibility of direct connections between residences and activity areas. 


Determine eventual roadway cross sections and sidewalk standards at the earliest 
possible date so that new development will consistently be built to the same standard. 


< Sidewalks and pathways should be required along all developed frontages of arterial 
and collector streets. 


< Large planned developments should be encouraged over smaller, single use 
developments. 


The Relationship Between Land Use Patterns and Pedestrian Facilities 


Another part of the research effort included findings concerning the relationship between land 
use planning and pedestrian facilities. Any discussion of pedestrian planning cannot overlook 
the importance of land use planning and the role that spatial relationships among land uses 
play in building an environment that is friendly to pedestrians. A propensity for walking is 
heavily dependent on the distance between the origin and destination of each trip. Thus, 
locating origins and destinations closer to one another can have positive influence on 
pedestrian travel. This can be accomplished in two primary ways. 


1. Locating mutually attracting land uses in close proximity to one another or avoiding 
the proliferation of single use development, and 


Ze Increasing the density of development so people have a greater degree of access to 
a wider range of services and facilities. 
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This is why the typical central city is more pedestrian oriented than suburbs. Part of the 
premise is that closer coordination between land use and transportation can dramatically 
reduce the need for travel in private cars and accommodate more people through a 
combination of foot (and wheels), bicycle, transit and carpool use. Such land use changes and 
coordination would make walking and bicycling from home-to-shopping, work, play or transit 
stop more likely. To encourage and accommodate people to walk, there needs to be a land 
use pattern to serve their needs. 


Madison Context 


At various points, City of Madison staff and committees have recognized the relationship of 
pedestrian issues with planning, land use, zoning and development. There appears to be 
considerable interest but it also appears that more needs to be done to foster more pedestrian 
oriented development. 


Neighborhoods in different parts of Madison are characterized by very different mixes and 
distributions of land uses. In general, older parts of the City have more different land uses 
intermingled than newer parts of the City. In the newer areas, land uses tend to be highly 
segregated and many neighborhoods are comprised solely of residential housing with the 
commercial areas serving the neighborhood located in large regional shopping malls a mile, 
or often more, away. The differences in these land use patterns is demonstrated dramatically 
by the City’s land use map, which color codes each land parcel in the city according to how 
the land is being used. In the more central parts of the city, many of which were developed 
in the pre-automobile era, the map shows many small blocks of many different colors all 
mixed together. On the other hand, the areas of the map showing the more recently developed 
areas at the city outskirts are characterized by large, single color blocks. 


These alternative land use patterns impact pedestrian travel very differently. It is possible to 
provide adequate walkways and crossings throughout each of these areas, but despite similar 
facilities, the number of people who walk and the types of trips they make by foot will vary 
significantly between these land use patterns. 


In the mixed-use pattern, more destinations will be within walking distance and it is more 
likely that residents are able to meet more of their daily needs by walking. The Dudgeon- 
Monroe neighborhood is an example of a mixed land use pattern that has created a 
neighborhood oriented to walking. Ken Kopps, Neuhausers and Mallatts provide convenient 
grocery shopping and pharmaceutical services. A bank, a library, a dry cleaner, several parks, 
and many restaurants also contribute to the residents’ abilities to meet their daily needs by 
walking in the neighborhood. Several specialty shops also contribute to the neighborhood’s 
diversity. Seasonal festivals at Edgewood, Wingra Park and on Monroe St. itself also add to 
the neighborhood’s pedestrian orientation. 


In neighborhoods with highly segregated land use patterns, walking may be limited to 
recreation and visiting neighbors. Even if an adequate pedestrian transportation network is 
in place in these areas, many of the destinations residents wish to reach are too far away for 
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most people to consider walking a viable transportation option. In this case a strong transit 
system is especially important to effectively extend the pedestrian’s range. Consider, for 
example, the Wexford Village neighborhood on the City’s far west side, bordered by 
Gammon Rd. and the Beltline on the east and west and Old Sauk Rd. and the City limits on 
the north and south. For these residents, the nearest grocery store is Cub Foods at West 
Towne, more than a mile away. The nearest pharmacy is the Walgreens in the strip mall on 
Mineral Point Rd. near the Beltline. Restaurants and banks are also concentrated in the West 
Towne area rather than being integrated throughout the neighborhood. They are mostly big 
chains in big buildings with no convenient, safe or enjoyable pedestrian access between them. 


Therefore, from a pedestrian perspective, as the City develops new neighborhoods and 
redevelops already built up areas, it is more desirable to encourage mixed rather than 
segregated land use patterns. 


PLANNING, LAND USE, ZONING AND DEVELOPMENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. (HIGH) The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 


Departments shall work with interested organizations, developers and City 
commissions to develop and adopt new comprehensive guidelines, ordinances 
and other measures that will foster pedestrian oriented planning, land use, 
zoning and development. 


Site Design 


There are two major arenas in which pedestrian planning design and implementation must 
take place. The public arena primarily includes the area within the highway right-of-way as 
well as public spaces such as parks and recreational areas. The private arena encompasses 
the property in which development projects are built. Site design is defined by one source as, 
“..the art of arranging structures on the land and shaping the spaces between.” Effective 
site design cannot be totally regulated but must partially emulate from the creativity and 
practicality of the designer. The designer must make the best use of the natural features of 
the site and its surroundings in light of the intended functions of facilities to be placed on the 
site. It is critical that the designer be cognizant of the needs of the pedestrian and consider 
the implications of site design decisions on pedestrian movements. This is what is meant by 
pedestrian sensitive site planning. One cannot expect pedestrian needs to dominate over all 
other needs but the site planning process should be at least sensitive to those needs. 
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Numerous driveways “+h, 


A pedestrian sensitive site plan is 
one in which the pedestrian is 
recognized as a significant factor 
in shaping the arrangement of on- 
site facilities and the relationship 
of those facilities to others nearby. 

Case study reviews and other 


research suggest that the 
following factors or design 
objectives are important to 


pedestrian sensitive site planning. 


< A continuous _ pedestrian 
network connecting origins 
and destinations with 
pathways that are direct and 


Redeveloping a strip commercial area to be pedestrian oriented: 
Before 


[From Redevelopment for Livable Communities, Energy Outreach Center, Olympia, WA, p. 37.] 
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Redeveloping a strip commercial area to be pedestrian oriented: 


From Redevelopment for Livable Communities, Energy Outreach Center, Olympia, WA, p. 37.] 


September, 1997 


barrier free. Recreational 
pathways should be 
continuous but need not be 
direct. 


< Minimum number of conflict 
points between pedestrians 
and motor vehicle traffic. 
Consider ways of organizing 
the site to reduce the number 
of places where pedestrians 
will cross vehicular flows, 
particularly heavy flows. 


< Minimum impedance to the 
pedestrian in terms of the 
amount of time, distance or 
energy expenditure. 


< Clear delineation’ of 
pedestrian paths to ensure 
that effective walking routes 
can be selected. Visual 
queues should logically lead 
the pedestrians to their 
desired destinations, but 
signs may also be necessary, 
particularly on the larger 
sites. 


< Pedestrian facility design for ease and maintenance. Failure to do this has led to the 
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demise of numerous well intentioned and otherwise well thought out plans. 


< Provision of amenities (greenery, shade trees, benches, etc.) to enhance the walking 
experience. 


< Consideration of special pedestrian needs. Certain groups of pedestrians have special 
needs which need to be considered in the layout and design of facilities. 


< Facilities designed to maximize pedestrian security. Depending on the setting, the 
pathway that is not visible from parking lots and buildings can pose a security problem. 


< Other factors relating to the site design include such things as pedestrian walkways and 
amenities, building orientation, landscape design, architecture, parking lot design and 
transit orientation. 


Madison Context 


At various points, City of Madison staff and committees have recognized the relationship of 
pedestrian issues with site planning. There appears to be considerable interest, especially at 
the joint subcommittee of the Transportation Commission and Plan Commission, but it also 
appears that more needs to be done to foster more pedestrian oriented site design and 
development. 


SITE DESIGN RECOMMENDATIONS 


2.(HIGH) The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development Departments 
shall work with interested organizations, developers and City commissions to 
develop and adopt new site design guidelines, ordinances and other measures 


that will foster pedestrian oriented site design, including such design features as 
pedestrian connectors and amenities, building and entrance orientation, 
landscape design, architectural design, parking lot design, and _ transit 
orientation. 
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Pedestrian Facilities 


Walkways: Sidewalks 


Sidewalks are the backbone of the pedestrian 
transportation network. They facilitate pedestrian mobility 
between and access to desired destinations. Where 
sidewalks are not provided, people either don’t walk, or 
they walk in the street or develop a worn rut path adjacent 
to the roadway (see photo of Gammon Road south of the 
Beltline to the right. Note that in this case, this missing 
sidewalk link has since been installed.) 


There are a number of elements associated with good 
walkway corridors: 


Accessibility: The walkway is easily accessible to all users, 
whatever their level of ability. 


Adequate Travel Width: Two people walking together 
can walk side by side comfortably. In areas of intense 
pedestrian use, sidewalks are be wider to accommodate the 


: Worn ruts often develop 
greater volume of pedestrians. adjacent to the roadway where 
sidewalks are not provided, 
indicating a demonstrated need. 


Comfort/Buffer: Walkways allow pedestrians to feel a 
sense of safety and predictability. Space is provided 
between the travel way and the walkway so that sidewalk 
users do not feel threatened by adjacent traffic. 


Continuity: The walking route along a walkway is obvious and does not require excessive 
out-of-direction travel. 


Landscaping: Street trees and plantings along the walkway provide shade and contribute to 
the psychological and visual comfort of walkway users. 


Social Space: Walkways provide places for interaction between people and a place where 
children can safely participate in the public realm. 


Visual Quality: Walkways contribute to the character of neighborhoods and business 
districts, and strengthen their identity. 


There are a number of issues associated with not providing sidewalks (see related discussion 
in Chapter 3). More pedestrian crashes than expected based on exposure occur on streets 
without sidewalks. Fewer people walk in areas where there are fewer walkways. Further, the 
young, the old and the disabled often rely on walking for transportation and therefore find it 
difficult to live in neighborhoods without a complete walkway network. 


The objectives in Chapter 4 outline the role that sidewalks should play in making Madison an 
even better place to walk. Considerations related to sidewalks fall into three basic categories: 
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maintaining sidewalks where they already exist (preserving good areas to walk), installing 
sidewalk in new construction/development, and retrofitting sidewalk during street 
reconstruction projects. The following sections outline and evaluate current approaches to 
sidewalk installation, design and maintenance as they relate to each of these three situations 
(see table below for a summary of page references for topics included in the sidewalk 
discussion). 


Sidewalk Discussion Reference Guide 


Sidewalk Installation Criteria 


Sidewalk installation criteria need to address at least two central issues: current City policy 
and the long term impacts of decisions made today. As outlined in Chapter 1 of this plan, 
current City policy as outlined in both the Comprehensive Master Plan and the Regional 
Transportation Plan strongly advocates for pedestrian transportation. These plans promote 
designing a transportation system that provides diverse travel modes as viable transportation 
choices, including walking and transit. Therefore, these plans advocate for sidewalks and 
pedestrian connections to transit stops. 


Neighborhoods touted today as some of the City’s most walkable areas were developed with 
sidewalks from the beginning. Experience has shown that if sidewalks are not installed at the 
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time a neighborhood is developed, it is often very difficult to gain political support in the 
neighborhood to retrofit sidewalks in the area. Also, although City policy states that the street 
right of way should be graded for sidewalks at the time of development even if the sidewalks 
are not installed at that time, this often does not happen and further complicates sidewalk 
retrofitting in the future. 


Sidewalk installation criteria apply to two situations: new development and retrofitting 
already developed areas. Within already developed areas, sidewalk retrofitting can be pursued 
either as part of a larger street reconstruction or frontage improvement project, or it can be 
pursued as an independent project. 


Sidewalk Installation in New Developments 


The Madison General Ordinances [16.23(9)(d)(6)] define the City’s current policy related to 
sidewalk installation in new developments: 


< “The Subdivider at his/her sole expense, shall install public streets and walkways within 
the subdivision in accordance with the plans prepared by the City Engineer.” 


< “Public walkways or sidewalks shall be installed within all public rights-of-way and public 
walkway easements unless the Plan Commission, after considering the recommendations 
of the Planning Unit Director, the City Engineer and the Traffic Engineer, determine that 
public walkways are not required. In making this determination, consideration shall be 
given to anticipated pedestrian volumes, pedestrian access to schools or bus routes, 
continuity of the sidewalk or bicycle route systems, land use density, cul-de-sacs or loop 
street patterns, and the pattern of development of adjacent lands. The installation and 
location of public walkways may be modified to protect and preserve significant trees.” 


< “The subdivider shall install public walkways or sidewalks within the right of way of 
existing streets on the perimeter of the subdivision.” 


Several reasons explain why some areas do not have sidewalks despite this strong policy. 
First, some neighborhoods were developed in the 1950's when the City’s policy did not 
require sidewalks (e.g. Nakoma and Orchard Ridge). Also, some areas were annexed by 
Madison after they had already been developed. In many cases, the townships to which these 
areas originally belonged did not require sidewalks. Finally, the Plan Commission, as stated 
in the ordinance, has the authority to exempt a new subdivision from installing sidewalks. 
These exemptions should consider the recommendations of the Planning Unit Director, the 
City Engineer and the Traffic Engineer. A recent example is the sidewalk exemption that the 
Plan Commission granted to the new Michael’s Frozen Custard on Schroeder Road, although 
staff recommended requiring sidewalks based on traffic conditions and demonstrated 
pedestrian use in the area. Since this time there have been enough citizen requests for 
sidewalk in this location that the City has gone back and filled in this missing link. 


Sometimes developers petition the City for an exemption from the requirement to install 
sidewalks and in several recent cases their petitions have been granted. Because of the long 
term transportation impacts of these decisions and the City’s strong policies advocating 
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sidewalks, the circumstances of these exemptions should be reviewed and evaluated. 


Retrofitting Sidewalks in Already Developed Areas 


There are three different types of situations in which sidewalks are retrofitted into already 
developed areas: stand alone project, street reconstruction or site redevelopment projects. 
Installation of sidewalk in an already developed area as a stand alone project is typically based 
on citizen requests and neighborhood support. Retrofitting sidewalks as an integral 
component of a street reconstruction is generally more cost effective than as a stand alone 
project because the equipment, materials and construction workers needed to install the 
sidewalk are already at the site for the street reconstruction. Many times when sites are 
redeveloped, the developers are required to get certain permits or approvals from the City. 
In these cases, the City may require the developer to install sidewalks on the site if they do 
not currently exist. 


Retrofitting sidewalks in already developed areas is a more complicated issue than for new 
developments. There are two primary considerations: feasibility and desirability. Feasibility 
encompasses political and financial feasibility and neighborhood support. Because property 
owners pay the total cost of installing a new sidewalk, the neighborhood’s and property 
owner’s desire to either install or not install a sidewalk has as much if not more weight in the 
final decision as the sidewalk’s importance to the pedestrian transportation network. 
Especially when there is no standard procedure for evaluating a proposed sidewalk’s 
importance to the transportation network, debates about whether or not to install the sidewalk 
have the potential to be based more on emotion than logic. Not too surprisingly people who 
argue against sidewalks complain they do not want to pay for them, that they do not want to 
shovel them and that they specifically bought the house because it did not have sidewalks. 
Also not too surprisingly, people who argue for sidewalks stress how sidewalks are to 
pedestrians as streets are to cars and how important sidewalks are for pedestrian mobility and 
safety. 


Just as with new developments, sidewalks are desirable in most situations in already 
developed areas. A particularly high priority is placed on arterial and collector streets because 
traffic patterns on these streets do not allow pedestrians and vehicles to safely mix and 
destinations are commonly concentrated in these corridors. Prioritizing missing segments 
within arterials and collectors is based on continuity of the pedestrian transportation network, 
proximity to schools, commercial districts, and bus stops and a demonstrated need (often 
identified by a worn rut path). Also, proximity to other destinations such as parks, senior 
centers and other public buildings is sometimes considered. 


Prioritizing missing segments along residential streets considers continuity of the pedestrian 
transportation network, traffic conditions and demonstrated need as with arterial and collector 
streets. “Through streets’, which are intended to provide people mobility through 
developments, are a high priority. Development density, which is related to proximity to 
destinations, is also considered. In addition to these factors, neighborhood support is a 
particularly important issue to consider in making decisions about retrofitting sidewalks on 
already developed residential streets. 
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All improvements to existing streets without sidewalks should evaluate the criteria listed 
below in determining the importance of including sidewalk installation in the construction 
project. All sidewalk installations in already developed areas to be considered as stand alone 
projects should consider the same criteria as for sidewalks installed as a component of a street 
reconstruction except that more weight should be given to neighborhood support and 
demonstrated need. 


RETROFITTING SIDEWALK IN ALREADY DEVELOPED AREAS: 
INSTALLATION CRITERIA 
Desirability 
Continuity of Pedestrian Network. 


Sidewalks to be installed on arterial and collector streets are a higher priority than local 
residential streets. 


For arterial and collector streets consider: 


C Proximity to schools, commercial districts, bus stops 


C Demonstrated need and/or potential use 
For local residential streets consider: 


C Through street classification 


Traffic conditions 


Demonstrated need 


S 
C Development density 
¢ 


Feasibility 
Project cost 
Funding availability 
Alder support 
Neighborhood support 
City staff support 


When the existing right-of-way is too narrow to accommodate both street and sidewalk, 
several steps can be pursued to allow room for a sidewalk, including acquiring additional 
right-of-way or a public walkway easement and narrowing existing roadway in accord with 
established minimum roadway standards. Narrowing the existing roadway may require 
removal of on-street parking. 
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Sidewalk Design 


Walkways should be designed to enhance pedestrian access and mobility. Design issues to 
consider include width, shy distance, slope, rail crossings and grates, vaults and access 
structure covers. 


The City’s Standard Specifications for Public Works Construction outlines many guidelines 
related to sidewalk design. In addition, there are several national publications that offer 
guidance about how to design sidewalks: the Transportation Research Board’s Highway 
Capacity Manual, the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Official’s 
Policy on Geometric Design of Highways and Streets, and the Institute for Transportation 
Engineer’s Design and Safety of Pedestrian Facilities. 


Sidewalk Design: Width 
Section 10.06 of the Madison General Ordinances defines several aspects of sidewalk design: 
< “All new sidewalks shall be constructed of concrete;”’ 


< “All new sidewalks shall be constructed in accordance of the latest edition of the City of 
Madison Standard Street and Sewer Specifications and all addenda and supplements 
thereto;” 


“Sidewalks shall be 5 feet wide unless directed by the City Engineer; and” 


“No sidewalk shall be constructed or reconstructed under the provisions of this section 
without first obtaining a permit from the City Engineer showing the location and required 
width of the proposed work. There shall be no charge for this permit.” 


The Standard Street and Sewer Specifications manual referred to in the ordinance is actually 
titled Standard Specifications for Public Works Construction. These specifications (p. 122- 
126) detail how the foundation for the sidewalk should be prepared, what forms should be 
used, how joints should be formed, concrete thickness and reinforcement requirements. 


A sidewalk that has a minimum clear width of five feet allows for safe and convenient 
pedestrian travel because of the following characteristics: 


< allows two persons to travel abreast or to pass; 


< allows persons with strollers, carriages or shopping carts or person in wheelchairs or 
using walkers to easily pass each other; 


< provides queuing space for pedestrians at street corners and crosswalks; and 
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<__ provides space for children with tricycles, wagons or in-line or roller skates and provides 
space for other childhood games and activities while accommodating pedestrian use. 


Some situations warrant walkways wider than the five feet. Additional width should be 
provided in areas with higher volumes of pedestrian traffic, including commercial areas, 
downtown central business districts, near 
schools, and higher density residential areas. 
Also, the combined width of the sidewalk 
and the terrace should be wider on collector 
and arterial streets with higher traffic 
volumes and speeds. This can be achieved 
either by widening the terrace and/or 
widening the sidewalk. In addition, the 
Highway Capacity Manual explains that 
moving pedestrians will shy away from the 
te curb, and will not press closely against 
In some situations it is desirable to have building walls. Therefore, unused space 
sidewalks wider than five feet, such as shown must be subtracted when determining 
here on the Capital Square where pedestrian pedestrian level of service. The manual 
volumes are particularly high. suggests sidewalk widths based on a 
capacity analysis. Further, a strip preempted 
by pedestrians standing near a building (as in window shopping) and/or near physical 
obstructions such as light poles, mail boxes, and parking meters, should also be excluded. 


It is desirable that the overall width of a walkway never be less than five feet. Parking meters, 
planters, mail boxes, light poles, signs and other street furniture should be located in terrace 
adjacent to the walkway so that these potential obstructions do not narrow the width of the 
walkway. Where there are extreme right of way constraints and an obstruction in the walkway 
cannot be avoided, the walkway should have a minimum clear usable width of at least 36 
inches at every point along its length.' This reduction in effective sidewalk width should only 
be allowed in extreme conditions where a localized reduction in width cannot be avoided. 
However, even if such a narrowing is allowed, the minimum clear usable width should never 
be allowed to be less than 36 inches, because a single obstruction at one point on a route that 
reduces the width to less than 36 inches can render an entire walkway unusable as a route for 
wheelchair users, stroller users or anyone else trying to push or pull something that is greater 
than 36 inches wide. 


‘Institute for Transportation Engineers, Design and Safety of Pedestrian Facilities; ADA 
Chapter 14 Interim Final Rule. 
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Sidewalk Design: Shy Distance 


Pedestrians naturally shy away from vertical barriers such as 
buildings, sound walls, retaining walls and fences that are 
directly adjacent to a sidewalk. In these cases, it is desirable 
to provide a wider sidewalk to accommodate the 
pedestrian’s likely travel path. In addition, where 
commercial store fronts directly abut the sidewalk, 
sidewalks should be greater than five feet to allow space for 
people who are window shopping. 


Pedestrians naturally shy away 
from vertical barriers such as 
buildings, sound walks, 
retaining walls and fences. 


[From Oregon Bicycle and Ped Plan, p. 92] 


Sidewalk Design: Slope 


Sidewalk slope is important for several 
reasons. A slight slope promotes drainage 
from the sidewalk. This can be achieved 
either through a slope in the direction of 
travel along the sidewalk (running slope), or 
across the direction of travel (cross slope). If 
either the running slope or the cross slope is 
too great, however, travel becomes difficult 
or impossible for wheelchair users. The 
City’s Standard Specifications for Public 
Works Construction specifies that the cross 
slope should not exceed two percent. 


Sidewalk slope influences drainage and 
wheelchair accessibility. 
[From Portland Ped Guidelines, p. B-6] 


Sidewalk Design: Rail Crossings 


Where railroad tracks cross sidewalks at grade, the surface of the sidewalk should be level 
and flush with top of the track at the outer edge and between the tracks. Large vertical 
displacements between the tracks and the sidewalk makes travel difficult for all pedestrians. 
Large horizontal gaps between the edge of the sidewalk and the railroad track are problematic 
for wheelchair users and for people pushing strollers because their wheels can get caught in 
the gap between the edge of the sidewalk and the track. To accommodate both pedestrian and 
train traffic, the horizontal gap on the inner edge of each track should be the minimum 
necessary to allow passage of the train’s wheel flanges. 
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Sidewalk Design: Vault and Access Structure Covers and Grates 


When vault and access structure covers and grates get wet they can be slippery for 
pedestrians. Also, if there is a large vertical displacement between the sidewalk surface and 
the cover or grate, similar problems to sidewalks in general disrepair are likely to arise. 
Therefore, whenever possible, it is desirable to place vault and access structure covers and 
grates outside the sidewalk. When the only possible location is within the sidewalk, the 
surface of the cover or grate should be as flush as possible with the surrounding sidewalk and 
should be slip resistant. 


Sidewalk Maintenance: Cracked and Uneven Sidewalks 


Sidewalks are constructed with unreinforced concrete laid on natural ground. They are 
susceptible to breakage by heavy trucks and equipment, displacement by tree roots and 
trunks, and settling utility trenches excavated beneath the sidewalk. During the winter, frost 
penetrates the soil under the sidewalk to a depth of six feet. Frost causes the soil to expand 
which can create vertical offsets between individual sidewalk blocks. These offsets may or 
may not be eliminated when spring comes. 


Although desirable in an ideal world, the factors described above (and those discussed in the 
next section) limit the practicality of maintaining a smooth, level sidewalk surface at all times 
of year. There will always be some natural heaving and settling due to the ground freezing and 
thawing. Therefore, pedestrians should watch for offsets and wear appropriate footwear. 


City Engineering estimates it replaces 25-35 percent of existing sidewalk each time it goes 
into a neighborhood to do sidewalk maintenance and that if it could get through all the City’s 
neighborhoods on a 10-year cycle it would be able to better maintain the City’s sidewalks as 
level as is practical in our climate. 


In 1996, the Madison Common Council approved a 10 year sidewalk maintenance program. 
The annual budget for the City’s sidewalk program is approximately $700,000 (1996 dollars) 
(including both the City’s and the property owner’s share), which includes not only sidewalk 
repair, but also repair of curb and gutter and installation of curb ramps. The annual program 
consists of two contract types: “ordered” and “requested.” The ordered contract targets a 
neighborhood or specific geographic area of the City and requires Common Council approval. 
For example, the 1994 program targeted the Schenk School area. For 1995, it targeted the 
Mendota Street area. In 1996 and 1997 it will focus on the Sherman-Northport-Cherokee 
area. The program the Council approved outlines a plan to cover the entire City in the next 
10 years. In addition to repairing deteriorated sidewalks as an integral part of the City’s 
Sidewalk Reconstruction Program, City Engineering also maintains a list of citizen complaints 
and pursues these repairs in addition to their regular repair program. 


Property owners pay 100% of the cost of new sidewalk installation and 50% of the cost for 
sidewalk repair and replacement. Residential property owners on corners get an additional 
break in that the City generally covers the cost of 30 feet on the long side and 15 feet on the 
short side of their property. The City also has a rebate program wherein property owners can 
receive a $2.00/square foot reimbursement from the City if they have their sidewalk repaired 
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on their own by a City-approved private contractor. 


City Engineering has a backlog of requested sidewalk repairs, and estimates it will take 1-3 
years before a requested sidewalk repair will be completed. Requested repairs are basically 
done in the order they are received, although they might be done out of order if the repair 
crew is already scheduled to be in a nearby area. 


If this 10-year plan is to be implemented, it is critical that future capital budgets provide 
adequate funding. 


Street Trees and Sidewalk Maintenance 


In some situations, large street trees have roots near the surface that cause the sidewalk 
squares to heave unevenly. Most trees have many roots within the top 6-12 inches of soil to 
gather nutrients for the tree. Some also have a greater tendency to flare out at the base of the 
trunk to provide stability for the tree. In locations with existing large trees that are causing 
upheaval problems with an adjacent sidewalk, it does little good to simply reconstruct the 
sidewalk to alleviate the problem. In these situations it is more constructive to regrade the 
sidewalk to provide a gradually rising ramp over the roots or re-route the sidewalk. 


Large trees are a vital element of livable neighborhoods. Not only do extensive street trees 
make communities aesthetically pleasing, they help to filter the air and cool the ambient 
temperature in summer. 


In considering how trees and sidewalks interact, there are two situations to consider: how to 
deal with new plantings and how to deal with trees and sidewalks that already exist. 


For new plantings, knowing species characteristics is important in considering how best to 
plan for interactions between the tree and the sidewalk to minimize maintenance problems 
with the sidewalk and maximize the tree's health. All large scale trees will eventually cause 
problems with upheaval if they are close to the sidewalk because they have buttress roots. 


This doesn't mean large scale trees shouldn't be planted. Rather, care should be taken to 
minimize potential future upheaval problems. For example, the tree could be planted further 
away from the sidewalk so the sidewalk wouldn't be near the buttress roots. Also, for new 
plantings, placing a 12" vertical metal shield in the ground next to the sidewalk can serve as 
a barrier so the tree will redirect its roots, but in our climate frost will tend to push up the 
metal strip [note: this technique should not be applied to existing trees because roots vital to 
the tree’s survival will likely be severed]. Another alternative perhaps more appropriate for 
our climate is installing a geotextile fabric below the sidewalk that helps to redirect the roots 
away from the sidewalk. Further, the design from the start could include plans to make a cut 
out of the sidewalk or to replace the concrete with pavers set in sand when the tree gets big 
enough to cause problems with the sidewalk. 


For big trees that are next to existing sidewalks, several measures should be considered to 
maximize the health of the tree and minimize sidewalk maintenance problems. From the tree's 
perspective, the important issue is to allow the roots to breathe and get water and nutrients. 
From a sidewalk maintenance perspective, the issue is to minimize damage to the sidewalk 
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from root upheaval. Several actions can be taken to simultaneously meet the needs of the tree 
and the sidewalk. First, the sidewalk could be realigned to curve around the tree. 
Alternatively, a curved section could be cut out of the sidewalk. The Parks Department has 
implemented this option in several locations including on Atwood Avenue across from 
Olbrich Park. This option will narrow the effective sidewalk width which is generally a 
satisfactory solution as long as a clear width of at least 36" is maintained. On sidewalks 
maintained by Parks, a five to six foot clear area should to be maintained to allow space for 
their equipment to plow these sidewalks in the winter. 


Sidewalk Maintenance Techniques 


Several techniques can be employed to repair walkways that have become uneven. If the 
vertical displacement is less than 3/4 inch, sometimes the edge of the raised square can be 
beveled to create a less abrupt transition. Where the displacement is greater, several 
techniques can be employed to alleviate the problem. In some cases, a temporary blacktop 
wedge may improve a displacement problem. In many situations however, the sidewalk will 
need to be reconstructed to alleviate problems with vertical displacement. Another technique 
that some cities have used effectively to raise squares that have settled is mud jacking. 
However, City Engineering in Madison does not use mudjacking because they report the 
mudjackers can’t compete with the price of slab removal. In addition, City Engineering feels 
that re-leveling the slab may cause drainage problems (the City tries to maintain a 1-1/4 inch 
cross pitch from property edge to the street). 


Sidewalk Maintenance: Snow Removal 


Removing snow from sidewalks, pedestrian connectors, 
curb cuts, bus pads and medians has significant implications 
for pedestrians. At best walking is more difficult for anyone 
trying to walk where snow has not been adequately 
removed. Some people who normally walk, decide to drive 
instead of facing the difficult and potentially hazardous 
walking conditions. Other people still walk, but their travel 
time is increased when they have to slog through the ice 
and snow. In addition, their chances of injury greatly 
increase. Physical therapists report that every winter they 
treat a significant number of young healthy people who slip 
and fall on uncleared snow and ice. 


At worst, walking becomes impossible for some people 
where snow has not been adequately removed. People When snow has not been 
unstable on their feet, on crutches or using a wheelchair are removed from sidewalks, 
particularly impacted by this situation. Sometimes these pedestrian connectors, curb 
people can find another way to get around. However, some cuts, bus pads and medians, 

of these people are dependent on walking to get aroundand pedestrian travel is significantly 
when they cannot walk, they cannot travel anywhere. impacted. 
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Both property owners and the City have some responsibilities for snow removal. The 
following describes some of the situations in which each has the responsibility for snow 
removal. 


Property owners are required by City ordinance to remove ice and snow from the sidewalk, 
and curb cuts on their property by noon the day after the snow stops (MGO 10.28(1)). If 
there is ice that they cannot remove, they are required to keep it sanded or salted. If they do 
not do these things, a citizen can report offending properties to the City Building Inspection 
Unit and the City will clear the snow at the property owners expense. Observations indicate 
there are many more sidewalks that do not get cleared adequately than are reported to the 
Building Inspection Unit. Some people are hesitant to turn in their neighbors knowing that 
they will be ticketed. Other people are simply unclear about where to call. 


Observations of how many and how well sidewalks for which property owners are responsible 
are cleared, indicates that clearing could be improved. Curb cuts and bus stops are also not 
being adequately cleared. 


The City is responsible for snow removal from pedestrian connectors, medians and sidewalks 
that do not front the street or are on City property (e.g. along parks and greenspaces). 
Increased miles of bike paths and pedestrian connectors place increasing demands on City 
resources. 


No single agency has enough equipment to do all the snow removal on these facilities, so 
responsibilities are divided between the Streets, Engineering, Parks and the Water Utility 
divisions. Streets maintains a map showing which agency is responsible for which areas. 
Streets is responsible for all bus pads and medians. Parks is responsible for all sidewalks 
around greenways and park facilities. In addition, they maintain snow removal on the Law 
Park, Isthmus, Brittingham Park and University Ave. (from the State Office Building to Indian 
Hills) paths. Engineering’s primary responsibilities focus on sidewalks around pumping 
stations, bridges and sidewalks with railings. 


The current Streets Division procedure is to plow heavy traffic routes (main streets, bus 
routes, access streets to schools, hospitals) after all snow falls. Other areas are plowed if there 
is at least a two inch accumulation, starting from the city center and proceeding outward. 
High priority is given to crosswalks near schools, and those identified as being used regularly 
by persons with disabilities. The City of Madison Disability Rights Coordinator periodically 
conducts a survey to identify these areas. Crosswalks and corner curb cuts on streets with bus 
stops are also a top priority. A complete plowing of all streets, paths and sidewalks can take 
up to three weeks after a snowfall. 


The Streets Division does not have appropriate equipment for removing snow from many of 
the bicycle/pedestrian paths, so responsibility for this snow removal is assigned to other 
divisions. The Parks Division also has responsibilities for snow removal on some sidewalks 
and bicycle/pedestrian paths. The Parks Division works on clearing ice rinks, sidewalks and 
bicycle paths simultaneously. Their top priority is clearing snow from the city-maintained ice 
rinks. If snow is not promptly removed from the rinks, the ice surface becomes rough and 
must be redone. Once the rinks have been cleared, the equipment used for these areas focuses 
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on sidewalks and then bicycle/pedestrian paths. The Parks Division notes that early snowfalls 
on weekends before the ice rinks are up and running are when most problems occur. 


The Parks Division normally has a limited overtime budget, so they plow during regular 
working hours as much as possible. Therefore, if it snows Friday evening, the Parks Division 
may not begin clearing snow until Monday morning. In the meantime, the snow often gets 
packed down by pedestrians and bicyclists over the weekend, making it difficult to remove 
at all and leaving behind a slippery and uneven surface for pedestrians to negotiate. In 1996, 
$15,000 was made available to the Parks Division so they could improve their snow removal 
efforts on bicycle and pedestrian facilities. Assessments of improved service provided by these 
additional funds vary. Some say they have been impressed by the improved level of service. 
Others have said there have not been enough early snow falls and snow falls on weekends to 
notice a difference. 


The City of Madison has had increased requests for greater attention to sidewalks, 
bicycle/pedestrian paths and curb cuts. However, the same crews and equipment are needed 
for both the paths and the curb cuts and city policies directing the resources available to 
respond to these requests have not changed. The city ordinance addressing responsibility for 
snow removal for curb cuts recently changed to transfer responsibility to the property owner. 
However, the Streets Division has observed in their daily work at some intersections that 
there has not been a significant change in which property owners do and do not clear these 
curb cuts. 


Sidewalk Inventory 


Pedestrians need and want to access the same destinations that users of any other 
transportation mode do. Therefore, an inventory and analysis of existing pedestrian facilities 
should consider how well the network of pedestrian facilities provide pedestrian mobility and 
access throughout the city. Are there areas where no facilities exist? Are there areas where 
facilities exist, but do not provide direct routes to desired destinations? Do the facilities 
provide people with disabilities the amenities they require such as curb cuts? Are there 
difficult street crossings that pose significant barriers to pedestrian travel? Are there areas 
where facilities exist, but they are in unpleasant environments that do not encourage 
pedestrian travel? 


In many areas of the city, the existing sidewalk and pedestrian connector network provides 
pedestrians the access and mobility they desire to meet their transportation needs. Of the 1275 
miles of frontage along Madison’s streets, 333 miles (26.1%) are without sidewalks. 
Conversely, 942 miles (73.9%) of street frontage in Madison do have sidewalks. In 
interpreting this figure, it should be noted that streets without sidewalks are not evenly 
distributed throughout the city. The percentage of street frontage without sidewalks ranges 
from as low as 3.9% in the central city (aldermanic districts 2, 5, 6 and 8 collectively) to as 
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high as 40.2% on the city’s NE side (aldermanic districts 15 and 17 collectively).” Therefore, 
some areas of the city currently provide much better pedestrian mobility and access than other 
areas. 


Such data were used to develop the City’s Ten Year Sidewalk Reconstruction Program and 
were derived from the City’s parcel database. So, although total frontages are available, these 
data do not readily depict the spatial arrangement of sidewalks to be able to assess how well 
the existing sidewalks are linked together to form a network that provides pedestrians 
accessible, convenient, safe and enjoyable travel throughout the city. As part of the planning 
process to develop the Pedestrian Transportation Plan, aerial photographs were used to 
collect data about the spatial arrangement of walkways throughout the city. Completing and 
maintaining such a sidewalk inventory would be a useful endeavor for the City to undertake 
to make Madison an even better place to walk. 


SIDEWALK RECOMMENDATIONS 


Installation: 


3. (HIGH) City Engineering shall consult with the Wisconsin Department of 
Transportation on sidewalk matters along Connecting Highways and shall 
follow the City’s sidewalk installation guidelines for these streets as for all 
other streets within the City of Madison. 


The Departments of Public Works, Transportation and Planning and 
Development as well as the Plan Commission, Board of Public Works and 
Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission shall continue to recommend 
that sidewalks be installed as an integral component of new developments in 
accordance with the Madison General Ordinances [16.23(9)(d)(6)]. 


The Public Works, Transportation and Planning and Development 
Departments shall review the Madison General Ordinances [16.23(9)(d)(6)] 
to evaluate the criteria to be considered in determining whether or not 
sidewalks should be required and recommend changes to the ordinance based 
on their findings. 


The Departments of Public Works, Transportation and Planning and 
Development shall review the circumstances of recent sidewalk requirement 
exemptions for new developments and conditional use redevelopment projects 
and report their findings and recommendations based on these findings to the 
Plan Commission, Board of Public Works and the Pedestrian- Bicycle-Motor 
Vehicle Commission. 


* Data from the City Engineering Division’s 1996 Ten Year Sidewalk Reconstruction 
Program. 
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Design: 
8. (CONT) 


Maintenance: 
9. (MED) 


10. (HIGH) 


11. (CONT) 


12. (MED) 


13. (MED) 


14. (MED) 


15. (MED) 


16. (LOW) 


Inventory: 


The Departments of Public Works, Traffic Engineering and Planning and 
Development and the Plan Commission, Board of Public Works and the 
Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission shall consider the retrofit 
installation criteria outlined in the Pedestrian Transportation Plan for 
Madison, Wisconsin when making recommendations to the Common Council 
regarding retrofitting sidewalks in already developed areas. 


All City agencies involved in sidewalk design and construction shall continue 
to follow MGO 10.06, the City’s Standard Specifications for Public Works 
Construction, and the national guidelines published by the Transportation 
Research Board, the American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials and the Institute for Transportation Engineers. 


The Parks Division and the City Forester shall consider impacts on the 
walkway when planting new trees along sidewalks or paths. 


The Common Council shall strive to provide adequate funding in each Capital 
Budget so that City Engineering can implement the City’s Sidewalk 
Maintenance Program adopted by the Common Council in 1996. 


City Engineering and the Streets Division shall continue to be responsive to 
citizen complaints regarding sidewalks that are in disrepair. 


The Building Inspection Unit shall work to better publicize snow removal 
expectations and Building Inspection Unit phone number for reporting 
problem areas. 


The Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission and_ the Building 
Inspection Unit shall investigate ways to improve the effectiveness of snow 
removal on sidewalks, pedestrian connectors and curb ramps. 


The Building Inspection Unit shall prepare a report each year upon the request 
of the Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission for their review in order 
to monitor/evaluate the effectiveness of the City’s snow removal policies for 
sidewalks and curb ramps. 


Neighborhood Associations should encourage neighborhood snow removal 
monitoring and assistance programs. 


The Streets Division shall investigate the pros and cons of City responsibility 
for snow removal on sidewalks and should present a report to the Pedestrian- 
Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission. 
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17..HIGH) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall develop and update a sidewalk 
and pedestrian connector inventory annually to reflect new plats added to the 
City and areas retrofitted with sidewalks. 


18.(MED) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall prepare a report as requested 


by the Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission summarizing the 
current status of the sidewalk and pedestrian connector network and the 
City’s retrofitting priorities for the upcoming year, including priorities for 
implementing pedestrian facilities included in and around newly platted areas. 


Walkways: Pedestrian Connectors 


Pedestrian connectors are walkways that do not follow a roadway, but instead either provide 
a convenient connection between two roadways or make a direct connection from the 
sidewalk network to a final destination. In these ways, they fill in the pedestrian grid where 
the street network and land uses limit pedestrian access and circulation. 


Successful pedestrian connectors possess 
several characteristics: 


Network Connections: They provide 
connections between dead-end streets or 
cul-de-sacs, between loop streets, between 
long blocks, or through open spaces that 
shorten pedestrian trips over the route 
options available by the street network. 


Destination Connections: They provide 
convenient connections to land uses such 
as shopping malls, the downtown, schools, This short pedestrian connector across this 

and parks. parking lot enhances pedestrian access from the 
sidewalk network to Knickerbocker Place on 
Monroe Street. 


Separation from Traffic: They provide 
continuous separation from traffic with few 
street or driveway crossings. 


Enhanced Street Crossings: Where pedestrian connectors cross streets, the crossings are 
pedestrian-friendly and might include such features as pedestrian activated signals, median 
refuges and warning signs for both motor vehicles and path users. 


Visibility: Pedestrian safety may be increased when pedestrian connectors are located in close 
proximity to businesses and houses. Despite fears of some property owners, pedestrian 
connectors have not attracted crime to adjacent neighborhoods. 


Scenic: They are often scenic, offering an aesthetic experience that attracts pedestrians. 
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Pedestrian Connector Installation Criteria 


Pedestrian connectors provide basic linkages and route options for pedestrians that improve 
access and convenience over options available along the street network. They can maintain 
a pedestrian grid where the street grid breaks down at a pedestrian scale. In addition, 
pedestrian connectors can provide a pleasant walking environment separated from traffic. 


The need for and desirability of a pedestrian connector is often independent of its length. 
Connectors can be very short, such as the connectors between Fox Ave. and Hillington Way 
and between Yosemite Place and Olympic Dr. Some pedestrian connectors on the other hand 
are quite long such as the Isthmus path. Short or long, these connectors all contribute to an 
accessible, convenient, safe and enjoyable pedestrian grid. 


Pedestrian connectors can be installed in three different types of situations: new development, 
as an element of a site design, or as a retrofit in already developed neighborhoods or sites. 
Funding and maintenance issues are other considerations that can play significant roles in 
decisions about constructing pedestrian connectors. For new plats, developers can be required 
to complete a pedestrian grid at their sole expense. On the other hand, the City typically pays 
for retrofitting pedestrian connectors in already developed areas. Maintenance is typically 
taken care of by the City, except where there is a private path system designed solely to 
provide internal circulation within the development. 


Pedestrian Connector Installation in New Developments 


In new developments with cul-de-sacs and loop streets, pedestrian connectors can be 
integrated into the plat to facilitate maintaining a pedestrian grid where the street grid breaks 
down at the pedestrian scale. These pedestrian connectors should link cul-de-sacs to 
neighboring streets and should provide mid-block connections between loop streets and 
blocks longer than 600 feet where the distance between street intersections does not facilitate 
direct pedestrian route choice options. 


Pedestrian connectors within new developments should be installed at the same time as the 
sidewalk and street network to establish the pedestrian grid from the beginning. Pedestrian 
connectors included in the plat to provide convenient connections between the current 
development and neighboring a yet undeveloped land need not be constructed until the 
neighboring land is developed. However, the land should be graded and an easement 
established so that the pedestrian connector can be easily installed when the neighboring land 
is developed. 
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Pedestrian Connector Installation as an Element of Site Design 


Pedestrian connectors between the sidewalk network and residential, office or commercial 
buildings provides and enhances pedestrian access to these sites by providing pedestrians with 
a direct connection between the sidewalk network and the pedestrian’s desired destination. 


Retrofitting Pedestrian Connectors in Already Developed Areas 


Retrofitting pedestrian connectors in already developed areas is often challenging because 
land is not readily available for the necessary right-of-way. Many types of locations have the 
potential to be developed to provide pedestrians with these pleasant ‘short cuts’. Rail 
corridors, greenways, parks, and connections between cul-de-sacs, loop streets and adjacent 
streets or walkways are locations that should be evaluated for possible pedestrian connectors. 
In evaluating these locations for potential pedestrian connectors, the value of the 
transportation benefits versus the benefits of the area as an undeveloped open space should 
be evaluated. 


In many cases, however, acquiring the right-of-way for the desired location would involve 
purchasing land from many individual property owners. To coordinate such acquisitions is 
challenging at best. At worst it is not feasible. These challenges point to the value of 
incorporating easements for the corridors into initial plats. 


Pedestrian connectors can also be included as an element of a site redesign or refurbishing 
project. For example, when Westgate Mall was recently refurbished, a pedestrian connector 
was added to the design that provides pedestrians with a direct connection between Whitney 
Way and the Mall’s main entrance. 


Pedestrian Connector Design 


Pedestrian connectors are walkways that do not follow a roadway, but instead either provide 
a convenient connection between two roadways or make a direct connection from the 
sidewalk network to a final destination. They can be of two basic varieties. They can either 
simply be a sidewalk that does not follow a roadway, or they can be a multi-use trail intended 
for both pedestrian and bicycle usage. 


Pedestrian connectors that are sidewalks that do not follow the roadway should follow the 
same design guidelines as those established for sidewalks. On the other hand, pedestrian 
connectors designed as multi-use trails need to follow different design guidelines because of 
the anticipated high bicycle and pedestrian use. The American Association of Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) has developed guidelines for bicycle paths that should 
be followed when designing pedestrian connectors of this type. The AASHTO 
recommendations suggest these paths should generally be 10-12 feet wide and should have 
an asphalt surface. 
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Pedestrian Connector Maintenance 


See maintenance guidelines for sidewalks. 


PEDESTRIAN CONNECTOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Installation: 


19. (CONT) 


20. (CONT) 


21. (HIGH) 


Design: 
23.(CONT) 


The Public Works, Transportation, and Planning and Development 
Departments and the Parks Division shall continue to consider rail corridors, 
parks, greenways and other public access lands for locating pedestrian 
connectors. 


The Public Works, Transportation, and Planning and Development 
Departments and the Parks Division shall continue to encourage the 
Wisconsin DNR to designate and assist in the development of the Capitol City 
State Trail that will provide urban trail linkages between the Military Ridge 
and Glacial Drumlin State Bike Trails. 


In plats for new developments where the public streets and the required 
sidewalks along the street do not provide an adequate pedestrian scale grid 
(such as where there are cul-de-sacs and loop streets), the Public Works, 


Transportation, and Planning and Development Departments shall encourage 
and require developers to include pedestrian connectors in their plats to 
maintain pedestrian access and mobility on a pedestrian scale throughout the 
development. 


City Engineering and Traffic Engineering shall identify high priority desirable 
pedestrian connectors to retrofit in already developed areas for which no 
easement currently exists, so that the City can make efforts to acquire the 
right-of-way as opportunities present themselves. 


When designing pedestrian connectors, the Public Works, Transportation, and 
Planning and Development Departments and the Parks Division shall continue 
to follow the sidewalk design guidelines as outlined in the Pedestrian 
Transportation Plan for Madison, Wisconsin or the American Association of 
State Highway and Transportation Officials bicycle path guidelines as 
appropriate depending on the type of pedestrian connector to be installed. 
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Terraces 


Terrace Design 


The terrace is the area between the curb face and the sidewalk. There are many reasons to 
provide a terrace: 


< enhance pedestrian safety and comfort by providing a buffer between the pedestrian 
and the vehicular traffic on the street; 


< provide space for objects such as telephone poles, signal poles, sign posts, parking 
meters, mailboxes, fire hydrants, and newspaper stands so they do not obstruct the 
sidewalk; 

< an opportunity for aesthetic enhancements such as landscaping and street trees; 

< when wide enough, they provide a place for a motor vehicle to wait out of the stream 


of traffic while yielding to a pedestrian crossing a driveway; 


< an enhanced environment for wheelchair users, as the sidewalk can be kept at a 
constant side slope, with the slope for driveways built into the planting strip section; 


< less runoff water, decreasing overall drainage requirements; and 


< a place to store snow during the winter. 


Typically in Madison the terrace is between seven (7) and 12 feet wide. In residential areas, 
this area is typically grassy and is the area where street trees are planted. In commercial areas, 
on the other hand, the terrace is often surfaced with concrete or pavers. 


Terraces should be provided between all curbs and sidewalks. Walking directly next to traffic 
where sidewalks directly abut the curb is uncomfortable and not desirable from a safety 
standpoint. The only situation in which this should be allowed is if an area is being retrofitted 
with sidewalks and all possibilities for installing the terrace have been exhausted. The 
appropriate width for the terrace varies depending on such factors as the vehicular traffic, 
pedestrian and tree conditions. On low speed, low volume residential streets, or where vehicle 
parking is allowed on the street, or striped bike lanes are adjacent to the curb to buffer the 
moving traffic, a smaller terrace may be acceptable. On collectors and arterials without on- 
street parking or bicycle lanes, terraces should provide sufficient width to buffer pedestrians 
from vehicles. They should also provide space for street trees, a landscaped planting strip, and 
sidewalk furniture as appropriate. The extra separation from motor vehicle traffic decreases 
the impact of road noise, prevents water in puddles from splashing onto sidewalk users and 
generally increases a pedestrian’s sense of security and comfort. 
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Terraces provide space separate from the sidewalk 
and street for such objects as sign posts, utility and 
signal poles, mailboxes, parking meters, and fire 

A wide terrace can provide enough hydrants. [From Oregon Bicycle and Ped Plan, p. 92] 

room for a motorist to yield out of the 


stream of traffic to a pedestrian on the 
sidewalk. [From Oregon Bicycle and Ped Plan, p. 93] 


A terrace with street trees provides a 
pleasant buffer between pedestrians 
and vehicular traffic. 

[ From Oregon Bicycle and Ped Plan, p. 92] 


TERRACE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Design: 


24.(CONT) All City agencies involved in the design and construction of terraces shall 
continue to follow the design guidelines established in the City’s Standard 
Specifications for Public Works Construction. 
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Street Crossings 


Street crossings are often the most difficult part of a walking trip. At the public meetings held 
in conjunction with developing this plan, various issues related to crossing streets were 
mentioned more often than any other issue. 


The ease or difficulty of street crossings is often influential in the decision about whether or 
not to walk for a particular trip. For example, the Madison Metropolitan School District in 
conjunction with the City of Madison has decided that it is reasonable to expect elementary 
school students to walk up to 1.5 miles to get to school. Therefore, students living farther 
than 1.5 miles from school are bused and those living closer are expected to find their own 
way to school. Often these students walk. However, in some cases students are bused to 
school although they live less than 1.5 miles away. Twenty-two of the 29 public elementary 
schools in Madison transport some students less than 1.5 miles from school due to either 
hazardous street crossings, lack of sidewalks or hazardous walking conditions. Of these 
schools, 15 (68.2% of schools busing students less than 1.5 miles) specifically bus the 
students because of hazardous crossings. In addition, approximately 50 adult school crossing 
guards assist children in crossing streets. In addition, many parents drive their children to 
school due to concerns about street crossings. 


Evaluating existing street crossings and designing new ones is a complicated task because, 
unlike walkways, street crossings by definition deal with the interaction between pedestrians 
and motorists. Typically treatments that have a positive impact on one mode have a negative 
impact on the other. As a result, designing street crossings to balance needs/desires of all 
users is more difficult and controversial than walkway design. 


Many variables enter into determining how well a street crossing provides for accessible, 
convenient and safe pedestrian travel. Evaluating street crossings for pedestrian safety and 
convenience is also complicated because these variables operate both within spatial and 
temporal dimensions. Further, all the variables are interdependent. For example, short 
crossing distances are a higher priority for pedestrians as traffic volume increases. 


Because of the controversial nature of evaluating and designing successful pedestrian 
crossings, it is useful to first consider some of the basic characteristics of a successful crossing 
before exploring the specific variables that influence how easily pedestrians can cross the 
street. In general, several factors should be considered in evaluating and designing street 
crossings for pedestrians: frequency of crossing opportunities, pedestrian delay, and 
minimizing pedestrian exposure to conflict with motorists. 


Frequency of Crossing Opportunities 


People prefer not to travel out of their way unless it is necessary, no matter their mode of 
travel. Pedestrians are no exception. A successful pedestrian transportation system will 
provide pedestrians with options for direct routes. One aspect of direct routes is where 
walkways are provided. An equally important aspect is opportunities to cross the street. The 
distance between comfortable opportunities to cross the street should be minimized. In older 
neighborhoods with grid street patterns, blocks are typically 300 feet long, so frequent 
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crosswalks are automatic. On the other hand, in some newer developments with curvilinear 
street patterns blocks are frequently 600-900 feet long. In these areas, depending on traffic 
conditions, adequate opportunities to cross the street can be provided through a combination 
of crosswalks at corners, midblock crosswalks, opportunities to cross midblock without a 
crosswalk, signalized intersections and grade separated crossings. 


Where blocks are short, crosswalks at corners provide frequent crossing opportunities. When 
traffic is heavy and when intersections are signalized, crossing at these corners sometimes 
provides the only opportunity to cross. In corridors like these, unsignalized intersections 
between signals can be problematic for pedestrians trying to cross the street because motorists 
often fail to yield to pedestrians waiting to cross the street at these crosswalks. 


Midblock crosswalks can help to decrease the distance between comfortable opportunities 
to cross the street. Midblock crosswalks are most often installed where large numbers of 
pedestrians wish to cross the street midblock to reach a particular destination such as a 
school, park or commercial area. For example, a midblock crossing across Midvale Boulevard 
provides children a direct and convenient route to Midvale Elementary School. 


Opportunities to cross the street midblock without a crosswalk can also increase the number 
of opportunities a pedestrian has to cross the street, thereby enhancing the pedestrian’s 
opportunity to pursue a direct route. Crossing midblock outside a crosswalk is legal so long 
as it is not in between two consecutive intersections controlled by signals. The important 
difference to note between crossing the street in a crosswalk and crossing midblock without 
a crosswalk is that the pedestrian’s rights and responsibilities are different in these two 
situations. Whereas vehicular traffic has a duty to yield to pedestrians crossing in a crosswalk, 
pedestrians must yield the right of way to vehicular traffic when they are crossing midblock 
outside a crosswalk. Therefore, for crossing midblock without a crosswalk to enhance a 
pedestrian’s opportunities to cross the street, there must be frequent adequate gaps in traffic 
to allow them to cross. 


Pedestrian Delay 


Pedestrian delay occurs when a pedestrian must wait for an opportunity to cross the street 
safely, that is, without conflict with motor vehicles. Pedestrian delay occurs at signalized and 
unsignalized locations and at midblock crossings. 


At traffic control signals with pedestrian signals, legally pedestrians may begin to cross the 
street when the pedestrian signal indicates WALK. Pedestrian delay occurs when pedestrians 
wait for the next WALK signal to cross. Therefore, the signal cycle length, or time between 
the beginning of one green signal and the next, influences the extent to which the signal delays 
pedestrians. Typical signal cycles in Madison range between 50 and 80 seconds during off- 
peak hours and between 80 and 110 seconds during peak hours. Studies in Boulder, Colorado 
have shown that the shorter the pedestrian delay, the more likely pedestrians are to obey the 
signal. Pedestrians encounter additional delay when motorists fail to yield to pedestrians in 
the crosswalk. If the pedestrian delay is too long and the pedestrian feels there are adequate 
gaps in traffic to cross the street before the signal changes, the pedestrian is more likely to 
disobey the signals. Observations indicate that pedestrians in Madison typically cross with the 
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pedestrian signal when there are no adequate gaps in traffic to cross, but if there is a break 
in traffic they will readily cross against the pedestrian signal. 


At unsignalized crosswalks, pedestrian delay occurs when motorists fail to yield to the 
pedestrian and the pedestrian must wait for an adequate gap in traffic before crossing. The 
MUTCD (4C-5) suggests that 60 or more gaps per hour is a reasonable target to aim for. 
However, a Boulder, Colorado study indicates that pedestrians are willing to wait an average 
of only 15 seconds. After waiting about 15 seconds, the study notes that most pedestrians will 
cross in a smaller gap than earlier gaps that were rejected. Pedestrian delay at unsignalized 
locations can be reduced by adding a median refuge island or by artificially creating gaps in 
traffic through adjustments to the signal timing at nearby intersections. 


Ideally, adequate gaps should occur frequently enough that pedestrians are not tempted to 
cross in gaps that are too short to be able to cross safely and therefore more likely to lead to 
conflict with motorists. 


Minimizing Exposure During Crossing 


Pedestrians want to be exposed to potential conflict with motorists as little as possible. 
Generally, for street crossings, this means spending as little time in the street as possible. One 
way to accomplish this is through grade separated crossings. More common approaches are 
to minimize the pedestrian crossing distance at grade and/or to manage pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic signals to minimize conflicts between pedestrians and motorists. Minimum 
pedestrian crossing distance is achieved through a variety of tools: narrow streets, fewer 
traffic lanes, small curb radii, perpendicular curb ramps, curb extensions and refuge islands. 
Signal management tools include leading pedestrian signals, exclusive pedestrian crossing 
time, and separate timing for different intersection legs depending on pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic flows. 


As outlined above, successful pedestrian crossings are defined by three broad principles: 
frequent crossing opportunitites, minimum delay, and minimum exposure to potential conflict 
with motorists. The following sections explore several categories of variables that come 
together to influence these broad principles: the interface between the walkway and the street 
- the street corner; spatial interactions between pedestrians and motorists; temporal 
interactions between pedestrians and motorists; and special pedestrian crossing situations. 


Street Corner: Interface Between the Walkway and the Street: Curb 
Ramps 


Curb ramps make walking easier for all pedestrians by providing a gradual transition between 
the sidewalk level and street level. For pedestrians in wheelchairs, using walking assistance 
devices or pushing or pulling a wheeled device such as a baby stroller or wagon, curb ramps 
mean the difference between an accessible and inaccessible route. These pedestrians typically 
cannot negotiate curbs without ramps and so where no ramps exist, they are unable to cross 
the street. 
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Curb Ramp Installation Criteria 


Curb ramps facilitate pedestrian travel by providing a sloped transition between the height of 
the sidewalk and the height of the street. 
Originally, they were designed and installed 
to facilitate travel for wheelchair users. 
Today however, it is well understood that 
many people in addition to wheelchair users 
benefit from curb ramps, including anyone 
pushing a baby stroller, pulling a wagon, 
traveling on roller skates, or pushing or 
pulling any other wheeled device. 
Therefore, it is beneficial to provide curb 
ramps at all street corners. 


Curb ramps make walking easier for all 
pedestrians. 


Curb ramps are routinely installed during 
new construction at all intersections where 
there are sidewalks in Madison. In addition, 
the City continues to retrofit existing corners with curb ramps. Sometimes these are included 
as part of a street reconstruction project. When funds permit, individual curb ramps are 
occasionally retrofitted as a stand alone project. City Engineering estimates that 25 percent 
of intersections in the City have curb ramps missing on one or more of their corners. Where 
curb ramps either do not exist or are substandard, the City routinely retrofits corners when 
it goes into a neighborhood for the sidewalk reconstruction program. 


Curb Ramp Design 
Curb Ramp Design: Perpendicular vs. Diagonal Curb Ramps 


Curb ramps can be either perpendicular or diagonal. A street corner with perpendicular curb 
ramps provides a curb ramp that is at a right angle to the street for each crossing direction. 
A diagonal curb ramp provides a single curb ramp to serve two street crossing directions. 


Perpendicular curb ramps are more desirable than diagonal curb ramps for pedestrian 
crossings. Perpendicular curb ramps provide a direct path across the intersection, maximizing 
convenience and minimizing delay and exposure to conflicts with vehicular traffic. Also, 
pedestrians are more likely to be able to stay within the crosswalk if perpendicular curb ramps 
are provided. In addition, perpendicular curb ramps make it possible for pedestrians to be able 
to clearly indicate their intended travel direction while waiting to cross the street. Therefore, 
whenever possible, it is desirable to design street corners so that perpendicular curb ramps 
can be installed. 
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A street corner with perpendicular curb 
ramps (bottom two corners in diagram) 
provides a curb ramp that is at a right angle 
to the street for each crossing. A diagonal 
curb ramp (top two corners in diagram) 
provides a single curb ramp to serve two 
directions. 


Curb Ramp Design: 
Running Slope and Cross Slope 


Where curb radii are large, diagonal curb ramps 
can provide a minimum cross slope more 
successfully than a perpendicular curb ramp. As 
curb radius standards have increased in most 
communities, diagonal curb ramps have become 
the norm. However, diagonal curb ramps 
present several problems for curb ramp users. 
Visually impaired people find it difficult to orient 
themselves across an intersection with diagonal 
curb ramps because diagonal curb ramps direct 
them into the middle of the intersection. Also, at 
intersections with heavy pedestrian traffic and 
diagonal curb ramps, wheelchair and other curb 
ramp users have to cross the flow of pedestrian 
traffic twice - once entering and once exiting the 
intersection. Another problem with diagonal 
curb ramps for many curb ramp users is that 
sometimes pedestrians using the diagonal curb 
ramp are expected to travel along the edge of 
the roadway to the crosswalk. This expectation 
becomes problematic when the seam between 
the gutter and the asphalt is not well maintained. 


Other curb ramp design issues to consider are the 
running slope and the cross slope of the curb ramp. 
The running slope of a curb ramp is the slope in the 
direction of travel and should not exceed 1:12. When 
the slope exceeds this maximum, the curb ramp is 
difficult to negotiate, especially for people using 
manual wheelchairs or pushing a stroller. The curb 
ramp on the northeast of the intersection between 
Atwood Avenue and Cottage Grove Road is an 
example of a curb ramp that is difficult for some 
pedestrians to negotiate due to its steep slope. 


Cross slope refers to a slope that runs across the 
running slope of the curb ramp. Cross slopes can 
cause wheelchairs to become unstable and if too 
extreme can cause them to tip over. A pedestrian 
with a mobility impairment may be using a sport or 
standard manual chair, a 3-wheeled power scooter, 


— 


This curb ramp will be difficult for many 
wheelchair users to negotiate due to its 
cross slope 
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a standard power chair or a large custom model capable of many seating adjustments. Each 
requires different features of a curb ramp for maximum usability. For example, large, heavy, 
power driven wheelchairs cannot accomplish fine maneuvers in tight spaces, but they are very 
stable on dry surfaces and can traverse a steep slope with little difficulty - as long as their 
power supply is available. On the other hand, small, lightweight manual chairs can maneuver 
tightly but are very unstable on cross slopes and are easily tipped backwards where ramp 
slopes are extreme. Three-wheeled power scooters with control tillers have large turning radii 
because of their longer wheelbases and will be unstable on compound slopes because of their 
higher seats and narrow width. 


Cross slopes result from several situations and should be avoided whenever possible. One 
possibility is the way the ground is graded. Another way is when the curb ramp is not 
perpendicular to the curb throughout its width. This can be a particularly significant issue with 
larger curb radii. When a curb ramp is not perpendicular to the curb face, one edge of the 
curb ramp extends farther into the intersection than the other. Since the curb ramp reaches 
the road level at the curb face edge, one side of the curb ramp will reach the road level before 
the other, thus resulting in a cross slope across the curb ramp. 


Curb Ramp Design: Width 


Curb ramp width is another design issue to consider. The Americans with Disabilities Act 
suggests that curb ramps should be 36 inches wide minimum, exclusive of the flared sides. 
Wisconsin State Statutes (66.616) define that curb ramps shall be at least 40 inches wide. 
When narrower than 36 inches, wheelchair users find the curb ramp either difficult or 
impossible to negotiate. The curb ramps at the intersection between Monroe, Odana and 
Nakoma are some of the first ones that the City installed and are narrower than is generally 
considered desirable today. 


Curb Ramp Design: Surface Texture 


In addition to slope and width, surface texture is another important curb ramp design 
consideration. Typically, in Madison curb ramps are textured with a diamond cross hatch 
pattern. This texture helps improve the slip resistance of the surface and provides a tactile 
warning for visually impaired people. 


Curb Ramp Design: General Discussion 


Existing guidelines, including UFAS and the ADA interim final rule for Chapter 14, support 
perpendicular curb ramps and a cross slope less than two percent. However, achieving this 
ideal is possible only in situations where curb radius, combined sidewalk and terrace width, 
and the topography are ameniable to this construction. Often, one or more design constraints 
mean that alternative designs must be considered. National guidelines as well as Madison’s 
standard specification drawings provide little guidance for adapting the ideal to these 
situations. Flexibility to exercise engineering judgement is important for adapting to specific 
situations, however some guidance with respect to design criteria and suggested design details 
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would be useful for maximizing the chances that all pedestrians will be able to successfully 
use the resulting curb ramp. 


Wheelchair users indicate several general design criteria that should be taken into account as 
guidelines are developed for ways to adapt curb ramp designs to provide a travel path that 
avoids cross slope problems without installing a diagonal curb ramp. Since different types of 
wheelchairs have different limitations for handling running and cross slopes, the curb ramp 
design should allow the curb ramp user several options for how to proceed up or down the 
ramp. Much of this hinges on providing adequate space to allow the pedestrian to maneuver 
perpendicular to any cross slope. It is also desirable if the curb ramp design allows a 
placement that provides the pedestrian with as direct a line of travel as possible. Several 
design concepts have been suggested as possible ways to overcome conflicting issues between 
perpendicular curb ramps and cross slopes (see concept drawings below): a depressed corner, 
a modified perpendicular curb ramp, and a flared curb ramp design. Ongoing discussions to 
develop improved curb ramp design guidelines should consider these as well as other possible 
design solutions. 


As described above, design of the curb ramp itself is important. It is also important to 
consider how they combine together to guide the pedestrian’s path of travel. The new curb 


A depressed corner A flared extension By modifying the curvature of 


provides a variety of between the sidewalk the curb, it is possible to install 
travel path options to and the curb ramp perpendicular curb ramps 

over come the cross allows the pedestrian without any cross slope. 

slope. Orientation for flexibility in travel path Drainage at the base of the curb 
visually impaired to counteract any cross ramp needs to be considered. 
pedestrians and slope. 


motorists cutting the 
corner should also be 
considered. 


ramps across the main entrance into Westgate on Whitney Way could have provided 
pedestrians with a direct travel line, but instead guide them in a zig zag across the median 
refuges. In addition, the curb ramps in the medians on John Nolen Drive where it intersects 
with Olin Avenue do not line up to provide pedestrians with a straight line of travel across the 
street. These and other examples suggest curb ramp design would benefit from a better 
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understanding of the critical variables to consider and how these 
variable interact to result in “good” and “bad” curb ramps. 


Some of the factors that this more detailed understanding of curb 
ramp design should address are outlined in AASHTO’Ss A Policy on 
Geometric Design of Highways and Streets. These guidelines 
recommend understanding how several variables impact curb ramps 
and their ability to provide adequate space to allow pedestrians to 
move perpendicular to any cross slope: 


Planned or existing location of sign and signal control devices; 
Storm water inlets and public surface utilities; 


Possible sight obstructions; 


1. Sidewalk width; eS 

2. Sidewalk location with respect to the back face of the curb; ile cme inant Sia 
the main entrance into 

3. Height and width of the curb cross section; Westgate on Whitney 

4. Curb radius and length of curve along the curb face; Wey cone Pe a roves 
to provide a straighter 

5. Angle of street intersection; line of travel for 

6 pedestrians. 

de 

8. 

2: 


Terrace width; and 


10. Roadway grade. 


Curb Ramp Maintenance 


In general, maintenance practices for curb ramps should follow the same procedures 
established for walkways. However, there are a couple special maintenance issues to consider. 
Settling can make drainage away from the base of the curb ramp a problem. Pedestrians 
naturally do not want to step in the potentially deep puddle that forms when curb ramps do 
not drain properly. Of particular concern for wheelchair users is that these puddles can hide 
pot holes. For people using manual wheelchairs, an additional concern is potentially sharp 
pieces of road debris that may get caught on their wheels and cut their hands. 


CURB RAMP RECOMMENDATIONS 


Installation: 


25.(CONT) City Engineering shall continue its efforts to retrofit intersections with curb 
ramps where they currently do not exist. 


26.(CONT) City Engineering shall continue to require developers to install curb ramps at 
all street corners in new developments. 


Design: 
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27. (HIGH) When curb ramps are installed or reconstructed, City Engineering shall, 
whenever possible, design the street corner to be able to provide curb ramps 
that minimize the pedestrian crossing distance and permit all pedestrians to be 
able to negotiate the curb ramp perpendicular to its slope. 


The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall work with the Citizens Advisory Committee on People with 
Disabilities and the US Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance 
Board to improve the City’s guidelines for curb ramp design. 


Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall research developing a 
methodology for evaluating accessibility of curb ramps, so curb ramps that are 
inadequate can be identified and replaced during street and/or sidewalk 
reconstruction. 


Maintenance: 


NOTE: See recommendations listed under sidewalk maintenance section. 


Street Corner: Interface Between the Walkway and the Street: Curb 
Extensions 


Curb Extension Installation Criteria 


Curb extensions are also known as bulb 
outs or neck downs. Just as the name 
implies, the curb is extended into the street 
from its usual position to create a bulbed 
out sidewalk area that narrows the street. 
As such, curb extensions can be an effective 
tool for reducing the crossing distance for 
pedestrians. Curb extensions can be applied 
to one or more corners of an intersection, 
and therefore can impact one or both sides 
of a crossing on one or more legs of an 
intersection. 


pe 5-2 Dal ee 


Curb extensions can be an effective tool for 


From a pedestrian perspective, curb reducting the crossing distance for pedestrians. 


extensions are beneficial because they: 


< Shorten the distance pedestrians must cross; 

< Provide better visibility than standard corners for pedestrians to see and be seen; 
< Provide space for benches and other street furniture; and 

< May reduce vehicle speeds. 
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In Madison, curb extensions have been installed in several locations including the side streets 
off the Capitol Square. Curb extensions have also been installed at several intersections 
between a residential and arterial street. In these situations, the curb extension helps to alert 
drivers that they are now entering a residential area and that they are expected to drive 


accordingly. 


Curb Extension Design 


There are several design issues related to curb extensions to consider. Visibility is one of the 
important reasons why curb extensions are installed. Conflicts between pedestrians and 
motorists at intersections are less likely to occur where motorists can see pedestrians better 
and pedestrians can see motorists better. Curb extensions are particularly helpful in 


accomplishing these goals, especially in areas where 
on-street parking is allowed. In these areas, the curb 
extension allows the sidewalk area to be extended 
out to the edge of the parked cars so that the 
pedestrians and motorists do not have to rely on 
looking through or around the parked cars to see 
each other. How far the curb extension extends 
along the curb is another design issue to consider. 
The extension should be at least as long as the 
sidewalk plus terrace that approaches it. Curb 
extensions can be made longer and/or wider to 
accommodate features such as street trees, street 
furniture and bicycle racks. Finally, the curb radius 
is as important a consideration for curb extensions 
as it is for regular street corner design. Although 
curb extensions are intended to shorten the 
pedestrian crossing distance, if they are designed 
with large curb radii, this benefit is greatly reduced. 
Larger curb radii also make it more difficult to 
install perpendicular curb ramps. 


Curb extensions can be installed in conjunction with 
other street crossing treatments to provide for 
accessible, convenient, safe, and enjoyable 
pedestrian travel. Ladder crosswalk markings and a 
colored, textured, or raised crosswalk can further 
enhance the visibility and prominence of the 
pedestrian crosswalk. In addition, pedestrian scale 
lighting, trees and other traffic calming techniques 
can effectively extend the impact of a curb extension 
along a corridor. 


HALF-CORNER FLARE 


MID-BLOCK FLARE 


When designing curb extensions, 


visibility between pedestrians and 
motorists, how far the curb extension 
extends out and along curb, and curb 
radius are several design criteria to 


consider. 
[From New Jersey DOT Pedestrian Guidelines, p. 30] 
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Curb Extension Maintenance 


Maintenance practices for curb extensions should follow the same procedures established for 
sidewalks. 


CURB EXTENSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Installation: 


30.(MED) City Engineering and Traffic Engineering shall consider installing curb 
extensions on streets where there are high pedestrian volumes or other special 
design situations in order to enhance the pedestrian crossing, to encourage 
appropriate vehicular speeds at neighborhood entrances, and to shorten the 
crossing distance for pedestrians. 


Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall review current design 
guidelines for curb extensions and make appropriate recommendations for 
improving curb extension design to enhance pedestrians’ ability to see and be 
seen and shorten crossing the pedestrian crossing distance. 


Maintenance: 


NOTE: See recommendations listed under sidewalk maintenance section. 


Street Corner: Interface Between the Walkway and the Street: Curb 
Radii 


Curb Radius Design 


Curb radius measures the sharpness of the corner formed by two intersecting streets. 
Specifically, it refers to the radius of the circle formed by the curve of the curb at the corner. 
The curb radius interrelates with street width to affect the motor vehicle’s path and speed as 
well as the crossing distance for the pedestrian. The curb radius, street width and pedestrian 
crossing should be designed to serve the expected mix of uses, included emergency, service 
and delivery vehicles. 


Like all street crossing issues, curb radius design must balance motorist and pedestrian needs. 
Especially on arterial streets, large curb radii are often recommended to enable large vehicles 
to be able to turn onto the cross street without encroaching into the on-coming traffic lanes 
and to reduce the differential speeds between turning traffic and through traffic in order to 
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reduce the potential for rear end collisions. 


Both larger curb radii and diagonal curb ramps lead to longer street crossing distances for 
pedestrians. Therefore, from a pedestrian perspective not only are narrow streets desirable, 
but also small curb radii and perpendicular curb ramps. 


AN 


Small curb radii minimize the pedestrian Large curb radii result in long pedestrian 


Crossing distance. [From Portland Ped Guidelines, p. D-5 crossing distanceS. {From Portland Ped Guidelines, p. D-5] 


Traditional neighborhoods usually have streets with curb radii in the range of 15 to 20 feet 
and perpendicular curb ramps. At the same time, in traditional neighborhoods, the streets are 
narrower and the terraces are wider. As a result, in general, traditional neighborhoods tend 
to have more pedestrian friendly crossings than contemporary suburban neighborhoods. 


In these neighborhoods, corner lots typically do not have a property line radius for sight 
distance and for the installation of sidewalk to keep people from ‘cutting the corner.’ 
Residential neighborhoods designed over the last 40 years have 25 to 30 foot curb radii and 
diagonal curb ramps. In 1997, City Engineering began to use 20 foot curb radii for all local 
residential streets. 


On-street parking also impacts the effective curb radius. When cars are parked near the 
corner, the effective curb radius is defined by the edges of the cars rather than the curb face. 
This effective curb radius is substantially larger than the curb radius at the curb face and may 
therefore allow for smaller curb radii. 


CURB RADIUS RECOMMENDATIONS 
Design: 


32. (HIGH) Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall increase emphasis on 
pedestrian issues when selecting curb radii for street corner designs. 


Street Corner: Interface Between the Walkway and the Street: 
Obstruction-Free Areas 


Obstruction-Free Area Design 
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The obstruction-free area of a street corner is the space 
between the curb and the lines created by extending the 
inside edge of the sidewalk to the curb face. Curb ramps 
are located in this area and pedestrians wait in this area to 
cross the street. Because this area needs to accommodate 

pedestrians waiting to cross the street while still allowing “a 

other pedestrians to pass by, it is important that this area Obstructron- Free Area 
be designed and maintained to be free as possible from 
obstructions. Keeping this area free from obstructions is ¢4+eet corner is the space 

also important in terms of how well motorists can see — perween the curb and the lines 
pedestrians waiting to cross the street and how well created by extending the inside 
pedestrians can see gaps in traffic adequate for crossing. — edge of the sidewalk to the curb 
Signal poles, street lights, telephone poles, hydrants, trees, face. {rom Porttand Ped Guidelines, p. A-14) 
benches, signs, controller boxes, newspaper boxes, and 

other vertical elements should not be located within the obstruction-free area. Exceptions to 
this include low posts for pedestrian-activated signal controls. 


The obstruction-free area of a 


The area included within the obstruction-free area decreases as the combined width of the 
terrace and sidewalk decreases. Where the obstruction-free area, as defined above, is 
particularly small due to the combined sidewalk and terrace width, it may be desirable to 
expand the obstruction-free area beyond these boundaries. Therefore, if the terrace is narrow 
or non-existent, the obstruction-free area will be particularly small and obstructions will be 
particularly problematic. On the other hand, where the terrace is wider, the corner area is 
bigger and space is at less of a premium to maintain functionality. Some obstructions are 
likely to be more problematic for pedestrian travel than others. For example, traffic signal and 
street light poles placed at the far edge of the obstruction-free area are likely to cause fewer 
visibility problems than if these objects were placed at the apex of the corner. 


Madison does not currently follow a written policy of providing obstruction-free areas. 
Power/telephone poles and fire hydrants are the objects that most commonly encroach on this 
space. Trade offs between pedestrian needs and needs for locating some of these items in the 
obstruction-free area need to be researched further to make recommendations about City 
guidelines for locating items in this area. 


OBSTRUCTION-FREE AREA RECOMMENDATIONS 
Design: 


33. (LOW) Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to research the 
issue of obstruction-free areas further and make recommendations about 
improving how these areas are designed. 


Spatial Interactions Between Pedestrians and Motorists 


One of the mechanisms that is used to manage interactions between pedestrians and motorists 
at intersections is to control the spaces they occupy. Facilities can either provide for 
pedestrians to cross grade-separated or at-grade. The spaces that the pedestrians and the 
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vehicles occupy are completely separated for grade-separated crossings. These crossings 
therefore minimize conflict between the pedestrians and vehicles. 


However, most often facilities are designed for pedestrians to cross at grade, because grade- 
separated crossings are very expensive and require increased effort by pedestrians, so 
pedestrians will only use them if they perceive the trade-off between safety and convenience 
to be worth the extra effort (see following section for discussion of situations where grade- 
separated crossings are successful). 


Several keys to successful at-grade crossings are to define the spaces where pedestrians are 
expected, to define right-of-way rules for these areas, and, in some cases, to provide 
pedestrians a safe place to seek refuge from motorists midway across the street. The space 
in an intersection where motorists expect to encounter pedestrians is in the crosswalk. The 
Wisconsin State Statutes [340.01(10)] and the Madison General Ordinances (12.01) define 
a crosswalk (except where signs have been erected by local authorities indicating no crossing) 
as: 


“(a) Marked Crosswalk: any portion of a highway clearly indicated for pedestrian crossing by 
signs, lines or other markings on the surface; or 


“(b) Unmarked Crosswalk: in the absence of signs, lines or markings, that part of a roadway, 
at an intersection, which is included within the transverse lines which would be formed on 
such a roadway by connecting the corresponding lateral lines of the sidewalks on opposite 
sides of such roadway or, in the absence of a corresponding sidewalk on one side of the 
roadway, that part of such roadway which is included within the extension of the lateral lines 
of the existing sidewalk across such roadway at right angles to the center line thereof, except 
in no case does an unmarked crosswalk include any part of the intersection and in no case is 
there an unmarked crosswalk across a street at an intersection of such street with an alley.” 
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Spatial Interactions Between Pedestrians and Motorists: 
Crosswalk Markings 


Crosswalk Marking Installation Criteria 


Marked crosswalks indicate to pedestrians 
the desirable route for crossing the street 
and remind turning drivers about potential 
conflicts with pedestrians. In Madison, 
crosswalks are marked and signed in 
conformance with the latest edition of the 
MUTCD (3B-18) and the Wisconsin 
Vehicle Code. 


Not all crosswalks warrant pavement “Gok markin as ? 

. : : gs at mid-block pedestrian 
markings. At uncontrolled intersections — Gpossin gs establish pedestrian right-of-way 
between narrow residential streets with little ere motorists would have the right-of-way 
vehicular traffic, for example, there is little \ithout the pavement markings. 
question about the most desirable 
pedestrian route across the intersection and 
as an uncontrolled intersection, motorists should be particularly aware of all traffic entering 
the intersection, including pedestrians. Therefore, the benefits of marking the crosswalk at this 
location are limited. In addition, consideration should be given to the MUTCD suggestion 
that marked crosswalks lose their effectiveness when crosswalks are marked indiscriminately. 


Marked crosswalks are particularly desirable in several situations. One clear distinction is 
signalized and unsignalized intersections. Because of the more complicated nature of 
signalized intersections with respect to traffic movements, marking crosswalks is beneficial 
at these locations. The value of marking crosswalks at unsignalized intersections is more 
variable. At unsignalized intersections where at least one of the intersecting streets is an 
arterial or collector street, crosswalks will often be marked on both the residential and major 
streets. The other location where crosswalks are marked is to designate a legal pedestrian 
right-of-way where there would not be one without the pavement markings. This situation 
occurs where mid-block crossings are provided. 


As expected given the above warrants, marked crosswalks in Madison are concentrated on 
arterial and collector streets. In residential areas, for the most part, the only marked 
crosswalks delineate mid-block crossings or draw attention to locations where pedestrian 
connectors cross the street, which are typically mid-block. On arterial and collector streets, 
crosswalks are marked at all signal and stop sign controlled intersections. Crosswalks at 
uncontrolled intersections are marked selectively based on expected pedestrian volumes and 
travel routes. 
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Crosswalk Marking Design 


Whenever possible, crosswalk markings should be 
located to allow pedestrians to travel in a straight 
line from the sidewalk across the intersection. The 
pedestrian crossing path generally should be 
perpendicular to the travel direction of the traffic it 
crosses to minimize exposure and therefore the 
chances of conflict. Where a diagonal curb ramp is 
provided, crosswalks should be marked in such a 
way as to allow pedestrians to remain within the 
marked crosswalk while crossing the street. 


In Madison, pavement markings for crosswalks are 
generally one of three styles. Most commonly 
crosswalks are marked using two parallel six inch 
wide white lines. Generally this type of a marking 
is used at  signalized and _ stop-controlled 
intersections. In some locations, including some 
school crossings, slightly more emphasis is given to 
the crosswalk by using 12 inch lines instead of six 
inch lines. This type of pavement marking is also 
used for complicated intersections with high volumes of traffic where pedestrians may be less 
visible to motorists in the midst of the vehicular movements. The most visible crosswalk 
marking used in Madison is the ladder or zebra crosswalk, defined by a series of wide parallel 
bars extended across the street parallel to the curb. Ladder crosswalks are typically installed 
at school crossings, mid-block crossings and crossings across arterial and collector streets at 
uncontrolled intersections where high volumes of pedestrians are present. 


In Madison, pavement markings for 
crosswalks are generally one of three 
Styles: 1) six-inch parallel white lines, 
2) 12-inch parallel white lines, or 3) 
ladder markings. 


Pedestrians with visual impairments are a special consideration in trying to mark crosswalks 
to ensure that all pedestrians can stay within the markings while crossing the street. Visually 
impaired pedestrians may be crossing near, but not within, a crosswalk because they have not 
been able to determine the exact location or direction of the crosswalk. San Diego and 
Sacramento have, for some years, had tactile guide strips in selected intersections in which 
it has proved to be particularly difficult for pedestrians who are visually impaired to cross 
within crosswalks. Richard Skaff in San Francisco has conducted some research on materials 
for tactile paths. 


Audible traffic signals, if they are loud enough to be heard across the street, may provide 
good directional information but nonetheless do not assure that visually impaired pedestrians 
are able to stay precisely within crosswalks. Unfortunately, loud audible traffic signals are 
considered a public nuisance in many locales, and many available audible signals are not highly 
directional. A directional signal has been developed in Montreal that uses a brief melody that 
alternates from one side of the street to the other, during the crossing cycle. Information is 
available from Agathe Ratelle (montem@CAM.ORG). 
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Another approach to providing information about the location and direction of crosswalks is 
the Talking Signs system which is being incorporated into pedestrian signals in San Francisco. 
The technology is comprised of an infrared transmitter that sends recorded voice messages 
to receivers in the hands of users. The receivers can be used with or without earpieces. A 
message, which can be heard from the receiver for some distance down the block, includes 
the name of the perpendicular street, the 100 block, and the direction the person is traveling. 
When the user is at the corner, and standing within the crosswalk, an additional message 
indicates the status of the signal cycle. Talking Signs technology is a private listening system, 
and therefore does not become noise pollution to people who do not need this information 
in audible form. 


Smith-Kettlewell Eye Research Institute, San Francisco (Dr. William Crandall 
be @skivs.ski.org) is currently conducting research to see whether it is desirable to use an 
additional channel on Talking Signs receivers to provide more descriptive information about 
intersections such as layout and traffic control. For instance, it could tell how many lanes 
wide the crossing is, whether there is an island, whether the signal cycle is long enough to 
permit a full crossing, or whether the system is designed for pedestrians to stop on the island, 
activate another pedestrian signal, and wait another cycle to complete the crossing. It could 
also say whether right-on-red is permitted and whether there is a separate left turn cycle. 


Pavement Marking Maintenance 


Crosswalks can be marked with one of several materials: latex paint, preformed cold tape, 
preformed hot tape, epoxy or thermoplastic. Madison currently uses all of these materials 
except for thermoplastic. A challenge that Madison faces is the impact that winter sand, salt 
and snow plow blades have on these pavement markings. There is a trade off between cost 
and how well the markings hold up through the winter. Paint is the cheapest material, but it 
also is very poor in withstanding Madison’s winters. The City would like to experiment with 
the thermoplastic material. It is more expensive than paint, but several cities in Illinois that 
use the material report that it holds up well in winter weather. 


CROSSWALK MARKING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Installation: 


34.(CONT) Traffic Engineering shall continue to follow the state and national guidelines 
to determine where crosswalks should be marked. 


Design: 


35.(CONT) Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to design crosswalk 
markings according to their present guidelines. 
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Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to work with the 
Disability Rights Coordinator and the visually impaired community to improve 
crosswalk and intersection designs including consideration of audible 
pedestrian signals to facilitate visually impaired pedestrians’ ability to safely 
and conveniently cross streets. 


Maintenance: 


37.(MED) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall experiment with crosswalk 
marking materials to try to decrease the frequency that crosswalks need to be 
remarked. 


Spatial Interactions Between Pedestrians and Motorists: Special 
Surface Treatments 


Special Surface Treatment Installation Criteria 


A contrasting pavement surface in the crosswalk area is an alternative method to painted 
pavement of delineating and drawing attention to a pedestrian crossing. Examples include 
brick pavers and textured concrete. However, brick pavers do not stand up well to winter 
plowing. Also, if the roadway is asphalt and a textured concrete crosswalk is installed, over 
time a raised lip will form where the asphalt and concrete meet. As a result, the benefits of 
using these techniques in our climate is unclear and should be investigated further before 
being applied extensively. 


The raised crosswalk is another technique for increasing the visibility of a crosswalk. Because 
the street is raised to the level of the sidewalk rather than lowering the sidewalk to the level 
of the street, raised crosswalks send the message that this is an important pedestrian area and 
that motor vehicles are guests and need to yield to pedestrians. Of course, motorists are 
obliged to yield to pedestrians whether or not the crosswalk is raised, but raising the 
crosswalk emphasizes this point and makes motorist yielding more likely since they typically 
slow down as they approach a raised crossing. The slope on the side of the raised crosswalk 
can be painted with ladder markings to increase its visibility. If a crosswalk is raised, a 
warning detectable to visually impaired pedestrians should be incorporated into the design to 
alert these pedestrians that they are entering the street. 


Areas that should be considered for special surface treatments for crosswalks include high 
pedestrian volumes and commercial areas. Special surface treatments can also be used 
successfully in conjunction with other traffic calming techniques. Currently, special surface 
techniques are used only infrequently on Madison’s streets. The reconstruction of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Boulevard will include a demonstration of a raised crosswalk. 
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Special Surface Treatment Design 


There are several design considerations that should be appraised when designing special 
surface treatments. A primary reason for installing special surface treatments is to enhance 
a crosswalk’s visibility. Three mechanisms for achieving this enhanced visibility are through 
color, texture and elevation. For all three techniques, enhancing visibility is accomplished 
through contrast with the surrounding area. If the color or texture is too similar to the 
surrounding area or the difference in elevation too subtle, motorists are not likely to notice 
the crossing any more than they would if regular pavement markings had been used. 


Slip resistance is another design issue to consider. Some pavers can get slippery when wet. 
Materials should be selected that minimize this tendency. Another consideration is the traffic 
that uses the street where the special surface treatment is to be installed. Different materials 
will hold up to varying degrees depending on the mix of cars, trucks and buses that use the 
street. The more heavy traffic using the street, the more durable the material needs to be. 


There are several special design concerns for raised crosswalks. Because the sidewalk and the 
crosswalk are at the same level, if an adequate texture warning is not installed before the 
crosswalk, visually impaired people may not recognize when they enter the street. In addition, 
raised crosswalks are a challenge for snow plows and buses. If care is not taken to design a 
smooth transition between the street and the sloped edge of the raised crosswalk, snow plows 
can catch on these edges. Also, although the gradual slope and flat top of the raised crosswalk 
provides a gradual transition for cars, raised crosswalks can still be jolting for buses because 
of their long wheelbase. Therefore, bus routes are typically not candidates for raised 
crosswalks. 


Special Surface Treatment Maintenance 


See maintenance issues raised in above discussions about installing and designing special 
surface treatments. 


SPECIAL SURFACE TREATMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


38.(MED) _ Traffic Engineering shall continue to research the pros and cons of special 
surface treatment options for crosswalks such as pavers, colored or textured 
concrete, and raised crosswalks to develop recommendations about locations 
where installing such treatments will improve pedestrian access, convenience 
and safety. 


Design: 

39.(LOW) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to research special 
surface treatment design and make recommendations for improving their 
design. 


Maintenance: 


40.(LOW) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to research special 
surface treatment maintenance issues and shall make recommendations for 
improving their maintenance based on their findings. 
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Spatial Interactions Between Pedestrians and Motorists: Refuge 
Islands 


Refuge Island Installation Criteria 


Refuge islands allow pedestrians to cross 
traffic in each direction of travel separately. 
Therefore, where refuge islands are 
provided, pedestrians only have to find an 
adequate gap in traffic in one direction of 
travel at a time. This can significantly 
reduce pedestrian delay and chances of 
conflict with motorists. Where pedestrians 
experience less delay, they are more likely = 

to wait for an adequate gap in traffic to Refuge islands allow pedestrians to cross traffic 
cross, and therefore less likely to try todash __ in each direction of travel separately. 

across the street in a less than adequate gap. 


There are two important issues to consider in locating pedestrian refuges: street width and 
traffic characteristics. Street width is an important consideration from two perspectives. First, 
wide streets increase pedestrian crossing time. A refuge island means that a pedestrian has a 
shorter distance to travel at one time and therefore a smaller gap is necessary to make 
progress crossing the street. Another benefit refuge islands provide is having to cross fewer 
travel lanes at once, thereby simplifying the crossing. Wider streets tend to have more travel 
lanes, often including turn lanes, and thus more complicated travel patterns. Traffic 
characteristics typically relate to street widths, so that streets with higher traffic volumes will 
tend to be wider and tend to qualify for a refuge island on the basis of street width. Some 
streets however, such as Monroe Street or Regent Street, are not particularly wide but have 
a continuous traffic stream with few gaps during rush hour and therefore might benefit from 
a refuge island. 


Most commonly in Madison, refuge islands are incorporated into a median (e.g. intersection 
of Regent St and Park St) or are the triangular “pork chop” variety located between a free 
flow turn lane and the through travel lanes (e.g. Regent St and W. Washington Ave). There 
are also several ‘stand alone’ refuge islands in Madison, including on High Point Road at Tree 
Lane and West Washington Avenue at Henry Street. Also, a ‘stand alone’ refuge island is 
being installed in Regent Street at Vista Road to facilitate students crossing Regent Street to 
West High School. 


The City of Madison currently uses several criteria for determining if installing a refuge island 
in any particular location would be beneficial to pedestrian travel. Generally, there should be 
more than two traffic lanes and adequate gaps in vehicular traffic for pedestrians to cross 
should be infrequent. In addition, a significant number of pedestrians should want to cross at 
the location in question. This can be determined by noting nearby destinations where 
pedestrians are likely to want to go. Another important criterion the City considers 1s whether 
or not there is enough space available in the right of way to install a refuge island. 
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Refuge Island Design Guidelines 


Refuge islands need to be accessible. In most cases this is accomplished more conveniently 
with an at-grade passage through the refuge island, 
rather than with ramps up and down. If up and 
down ramps are provided, the refuge island needs 
to be at least 15 feet wide to be able to 
accommodate two five foot ramps plus a five foot 
landing. Refuge islands can also be designed to 
have the pedestrian crossing area raised less than 
six inches so that the distance needed to 


Accessibility, visibility and snow accommodate the ramps can be shortened. When 
removal are several issues to consider at-grade passage through the refuge island is 
when designing pedestrian refuge provided, it must be at least four feet across to 
islands. 


provide space for a wheelchair to wait. To provide 
enough space for a bicycle, for a wheelchair user to 
turn around and/or for a person pushing a 
wheelchair to be protected, the refuge island needs to be at least six feet wide. Also, as refuge 
islands are widened, more space for shy distance from the moving traffic is provided and 
therefore a pedestrian’s sense of safety increases. 


[From Portland Ped Guidelines, p. D-5] 


Refuge islands should have landscaping and surface treatments that do not compromise the 
visibility of pedestrians crossing in the crosswalk. Refuge islands at intersections should have 
a median “nose” that gives protection to the crossing pedestrian. 


Several other issues to consider in refuge island design are pedestrian visibility and snow 
removal. A raised island with up and down ramps provides better visibility than at-grade 
passage through the refuge island. On the other hand, refuge islands with an at-grade passage 
and an at-grade nose or no nose are easier for City equipment to clear in the winter. 


Examples of varied refuge island designs are often quite close to each other. Many of the 
crosswalks across the boulevard on Segoe Road are designed differently and provide 
pedestrians with varying degrees of protection. At the intersection of Segoe Road and 
Sheboygan Avenue, for example, the boulevard along Segoe Road has not been incorporated 
into the crosswalk across Segoe Road to provide pedestrians a protected refuge at the 
median. The present configuration provides space for pedestrians to wait, but the extent of 
protection from turning traffic could be improved. On the other hand, the boulevard has been 
incorporated successfully into the crosswalk across Segoe Road at Sawyer Terrace, providing 
pedestrians with excellent protection. 


Refuge Island Maintenance 


Refuge island maintenance should follow the same guidelines as sidewalk and curb ramp 
maintenance. 
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REFUGE ISLAND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Installation: 


41.(CONT) Traffic Engineering shall continue to follow its current guidelines for 
determining where refuge islands should be installed. 


Traffic Engineering shall research refuge island design further and make 
recommendations about how pedestrian refuge islands could be better 
designed to enhance pedestrian travel. 


Maintenance: 


See maintenance recommendations for sidewalks and curb ramps. 


Spatial Interactions Between Pedestrians and Motorists: Grade 
Separated Crossings 


Grade Separated Crossing Installation Criteria 


A grade-separated rather than an at-grade 
crossing is most likely to be successful 
when traffic conditions are such that 
pedestrians perceive that the added effort 
required to use the overpass or underpass is 
worth it. Generally there should not be any 
at-grade crossing opportunities near by. 
Also, vehicular traffic volumes should be 
high enough and/or traffic speeds fast 
enough that adequate gaps for pedestrians 
to cross the street at-grade safely are 


Grade-separated crossings can provide infrequent. Grade separated crossings are 
pedestrians access across facilities such as particularly useful for providing pedestrian 
limited access highways that would otherwise be access across limited access highways. 
barriers to pedestrian travel. Several pedestrian overpasses as well as 


several pedestrian underpasses have been 
installed across the West and South Beltlines to maintain safe and convenient pedestrian 
access and mobility across this limited access highway. 


Another particularly successful setting for grade separated crossings is where the two sides 
of the street to be crossed are at different elevations. The pedestrian overpass over Campus 
Drive is particularly successful because it not only provides pedestrians with convenient 
access across Campus Drive, but it also provides them with a convenient way to traverse the 
elevation difference between the two sides of the street. 
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Other candidate locations for grade separated crossings include areas where there are 
pedestrian ‘attractors’ such as schools, shopping centers, recreational areas, parking garages 
or other types of activity centers that are separated from residential ‘generators’ by arterial 
streets. The underpass across the South Beltline at Struck Street serves this function by 
connecting the people who live to the south of the Beltline to the commercial areas and the 
schools to the north of the highway. 


There are a number of both underpasses and overpasses in Madison. Underpasses are located 
at Struck St under the Beltline, Spring Harbor Dr under University Ave, Wright St under East 
Washington Ave, School Rd under Northport Dr, Olin-Turville Court under John Nolen Dr, 
and Williamsburg Way under Verona Rd. Two overpasses cross over the Beltline, two over 
Park St and one each over University Ave, Campus Dr, Highway 51, and W. Washington 
Ave. Another overpass at the Beltline and Hammersley Rd is in the planning stages. 


Grade-Separated Crossing Design 


Overpasses are more commonly used than underpasses with each having inherent advantages 
and disadvantages. Overpasses require a greater vertical separation than that required for 
underpasses due to the need to provide adequate clearance for large trucks. The greater 
vertical height of overpasses generally requires greater right-of-way to provide acceptable 
ramp slopes. The standard vertical clearance for an overpass is 17 feet, with an additional 
three feet allowed for the depth of the structure, for a total rise of 20 feet. At a five percent 
grade, this requires a 400 foot approach ramp at each end, or a total of 800 feet - a significant 
additional distance to have to travel. In addition, overpasses, unless enclosed, are open to the 
weather. On the other hand, because overpasses are typically more open than underpasses 
they usually present fewer security problems. 


The underpass clearance height, usually 8-10 feet, can be less than half that of an overpass 
resulting in shorter stair flights or ramps and reduced right-of-way requirements. The 
disadvantages to underpass structures include the expense of relocation of utilities, drainage 
problems and perceptions of insecurity leading to pedestrian avoidance. 


The relative elevations of the highway and pedestrian crossing have a significant effect on 
grade separation cost and potential use. Crossing structure costs and right-of-way 
requirements are substantially less at locations where the highway is depressed or elevated 
relative to the pedestrian crossing. Use of the structure will also be greater at this type of 
location because shorter ramps will be needed. The feasibility of underpasses can be improved 
where it is possible to slope the roadway up over the underpass. Perceived underpass security 
can be increased by providing wall and roof openings for ‘daylighting’, by high artificial 
lighting levels, by avoiding changes in path direction that may produce hidden areas, by 
consistent maintenance and cleaning and by providing greater horizontal or vertical 
clearances. 


The walking widths should be designed to accommodate the projected pedestrian and bicycle 
traffic. If the projected pedestrian density is relatively low, then the walkway width on the 
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structure approaches and on the structure itself should be a minimum of 8 feet to allow 
sufficient space for wheelchair passing and turning. Minimum clear widths on approach 
walkways and ramps should be at least 5 feet to permit pedestrians to pass and to permit 
wheelchair passing. 


Madison’s new grade-separated crossings such as the underpass under John Nolen Dr is 
designed to accommodate wheelchair access (see also the underpass under Verona Rd in 
Fitchburg). Several of the structures, on the other hand, were designed and constructed 
before ADA design guidelines were developed. For some of these, stairs provide the only 
access: Spring Harbor Drive and School Road. And for others the ramp slope is steep and 
wheelchair access is difficult, such as the overpass over West Washington Avenue. 


Grade Separated Crossing Maintenance 


Maintenance issues for grade separated crossings are similar to those for sidewalks. Please 
refer to sidewalk maintenance for further discussion. 


GRADE SEPARATED CROSSING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Installation: 


43.(CONT) _ Traffic Engineering shall continue to recommend grade-separated crossings 
in locations where pedestrians are likely to perceive the additional effort 
required to use the overpass or underpass as beneficial. 


Design: 


44.(CONT) _ Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to consult city and 
national guidelines for designing grade-separated crossings. 


Maintenance: 


See recommendations for sidewalk maintenance. 
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Temporal Interactions Between Pedestrians and Motorists: 
Pedestrian Signals 


Pedestrian Signal Installation Criteria 
Pedestrian signals are installed in Madison based on the warrants established in the MUTCD. 


“Pedestrian signal indications shall be installed in conjunction with vehicular traffic signals 
under any of the following conditions: 


1. When a traffic signal is installed under the Pedestrian Volume or School Crossing 
warrant. 

2: When an exclusive interval or phase is provided or made available for pedestrian 
movements in one or more directions, with all conflicting vehicular movements being 
stopped. 

3. When vehicular indications are not visible to pedestrians such as on one-way streets, 


at “T’ intersections, or when the vehicular indications are in a position which would 
not adequately serve pedestrians. 


4, At established school crossings at intersections signalized under any warrant.” 


“Pedestrian signal indications also may be installed under any of the following conditions: 


1. When any volume of pedestrian activity requires use of a pedestrian clearance interval 
to minimize vehicular-pedestrian conflicts or when it is necessary to assist pedestrians 
in making a safe crossing. 


De When multi-phase indications would tend to confuse pedestrians guided only by 
vehicle signal indications. 


3: When pedestrians cross part of the street, to or from an island, during a particular 
interval where they should not be permitted to cross another part of that street during 
any part of the same interval.” 


In observing pedestrian signal operations and pedestrian behavior in Madison, some 
pedestrian signals appear to be more useful and better observed than others. Pedestrian signals 
can be useful when the pedestrian phase lengthens the overall cycle length to provide enough 
time for pedestrians to cross. Typically any actuated signal, and therefore any signal where 
there is a pedestrian button, meets this criterion. Although the additional time that is provided 
when this cycle is actuated facilitates pedestrian travel, many pedestrians do not understand 
that pushing the pedestrian button changes the overall signal cycle. Also, some advocates 
argue that pedestrians should not be required to press a button in order to legally cross the 
street. Rather, they argue time should be built into all cycle lengths to provide pedestrians 
enough time to cross the street and that there should be no need to provide pedestrian signals 
to serve this function. 


Legally, pedestrian signals hinder pedestrian travel when adequate gaps for crossing present 
themselves during the solid DON’T WALK. Also, pedestrians may arrive at an actuated 
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crossing just after the traffic signal in their direction of travel has turned green. To cross the 
street legally, the pedestrian is required to press the push button and wait for the next cycle. 
Most often pedestrians consider this delay inconvenient and will proceed across the street in 
spite of the solid DON’T WALK. One possible solution to this problem would be to not make 
crossing against a DON’T WALK illegal, but rather to change the pedestrian’ s responsibilities 
to indicate that during a WALK phase motorists are expected to yield to pedestrians, but that 
during the solid DON’T WALK phase pedestrians are expected to yield to motorists. If this 
were done, YIELD TO VEHICLES might be more appropriate wording than DON’T 
WALK. Another possible solution is to remove or not install a pedestrian signal. 


Pedestrian Signal Design Guidelines 


One commonly voiced complaint about pedestrian signals is that they do not give pedestrians 
enough time to cross. In some cases, pedestrians perceive this to be the case because they do 
not understand the operation of the pedestrian signals. In other cases, pedestrians, especially 
those with special needs, truly may require more time to cross the street than is available. 


The operation of pedestrian signals includes three phases: WALK, flashing DON’T WALK, 
and steady DON’T WALK. Pedestrians are legally allowed to enter the crosswalk during the 
WALK phase. The flashing DON’T WALK is where the confusion about pedestrian signal 
timing typically arises. The flashing DON’T WALK is designed as a “clearance interval.” If 
a pedestrian has already entered the crosswalk, the flashing DON’T WALK should provide 
enough time for the pedestrian to reach the other side or to a refuge island before the 
opposing vehicle traffic proceeds on a green. If a pedestrian has not yet entered the crosswalk 
when it begins to flash DON’T WALK, s/he is not allowed to begin to cross until the next 
cycle. During the steady DON’T WALK phase, pedestrians are not allowed to enter the 
crosswalk. 


Educational signs explaining the operation of pedestrian signals have been installed at some 
intersections, particularly in the downtown area (Traffic Engineering has published a brochure 
describing pedestrian signal operation). 


PEDESTRIAN SIGNAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


45.(CONT) Traffic Engineering shall continue to follow MUTCD guidelines for 
determining where to install pedestrian signals. 


Design: 


46.(CONT) _ Traffic Engineering shall continue to install and maintain educational signs and 
stickers explaining pedestrian signal operation at both fixed time and actuated 
traffic control signals with pedestrian signals. 
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Temporal Interactions Between Pedestrians and Motorists: Traffic 
Signal Timing 


Traffic Signal Timing Design Guidelines 


Traffic signals are one way that both motorists and pedestrians can be given direction about 
when each should proceed through the intersection. Typically in Madison, the minimum 
length for the WALK interval on a pedestrian signal indication is 7 seconds, just long enough 
for a pedestrian to step off the curb and begin crossing. The length of the flashing DON’T 
WALK interval and subsequent delay in giving opposing traffic a green light should be 
calculated based on crossing the street with an assumed pedestrian crossing speed of four 
feet/second (or slower if there are many elderly or disabled people who cross at the 
intersection). 


Generally, the WALK interval is made as long as possible given the length of the green signal 
phase for traffic in the same direction; that is, the WALK interval is equal to the length of the 
green interval minus the pedestrian clearance interval. Where the green phase for the traffic 
signal would otherwise be shorter, the minimum time required to operate the WALK interval 
and clearance interval may control the length of the phase. At these locations, typically, 
pedestrian push buttons and signals are installed. 


Conflicts between pedestrians and turning motorists are a special concern at intersections. 
Traffic signal timing can be employed to at least partially control these interactions. For 
example, if there is a dedicated turning arrow phase for the motor vehicle traffic, the 
pedestrian signal for the crosswalk across which the traffic will turn is not actuated at the 
same time as the turning phase. 


Other turning movements are not as closely controlled by traffic control signals. Permissive 
turns (when motorists turn either right or left on a solid green signal) are of particular concern 
for potential conflicts between pedestrians and motorists. In some situations in Madison, 
pedestrians are given an ‘advance’ WALK to allow them to get a good start crossing the 
street before the motorists get a green signal. The logic behind the ‘advance’ WALK is that 
if the pedestrians are well into the intersection before the motorists proceed, motorists will 
be more likely to see them and to yield to them in the crosswalk. The intersection of Monroe 
Street and Grant Street is one location where pedestrians have an ‘advance’ WALK signal. 


In other cases, such as at a “T’ intersection or turn-only lane, the vehicular traffic may have 
an ordinary green signal, and both the green signal and the WALK signal are actuated 
simultaneously. Motorists are expected to yield to pedestrians in the crosswalk in this 
situation, but do not always recognize their duty. 
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TRAFFIC SIGNAL TIMING RECOMMENDATIONS 


47.(MED) _ Traffic Engineering shall work proactively with pedestrian advocates to 


review pedestrian concerns about pedestrian signals and make 
recommendations for improving pedestrian safety and convenience through 
adjustments to pedestrian signal timing and push button installation guidelines. 


Temporal Interactions Between Pedestrians and Motorists: 
Pedestrian Detector Mechanisms 


Pedestrian Detection Design 
Fixed Time Signals 


Fixed time signals have a regular cycle of phases with a fixed amount of green time for each 
movement. There is a regular WALK phase in each direction for each cycle. Fixed time 
signals are provided where traffic conditions are predictable enough that varying the signal 
timing is not necessary to accommodate changing traffic conditions at the intersection. They 
are common in the downtown and campus area where pedestrians are generally waiting to 
cross the street at each signal cycle for most daylight hours. 


Actuated Signals 


Actuated signals rely on detecting vehicles and/or pedestrians to actuate all signal cycles. 
Because these signals actuate based on pedestrian and vehicular traffic at the intersection, 
these signals are responsive to varying traffic conditions. 


At actuated signals, pedestrians will not get a WALK light unless they are detected. Typically, 
pedestrian detection is accomplished when a pedestrian presses a pedestrian push button. 
Some cities are experimenting with video detection, but this is expensive. Also, loop 
detectors, such as those used to detect bicycles and cars, can be used to detect wheelchair 
users. This type of detection might be useful on known wheelchair user routes. However, 
because they are expensive and because loops cannot detect all pedestrians, their usefulness 
as a detector mechanism is limited. 


Pedestrian Push Buttons 


Pedestrian push buttons are the most common method of detecting pedestrians. Typically, 
pressing the button will mean that the next time the parallel vehicular traffic signal cycles to 
green, the WALK and clearance interval phases will be included in the cycle. Push buttons are 
installed in several types of situations: 


< Traffic volumes on the side street are considerably lower than the main street. 


< The pedestrian signal is long (on a wide street, for example) and eliminating it when there 
is no pedestrian demand significantly improves the level of service to motorists on the 
main street and to pedestrians crossing in the other direction. 
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Accessibility of pedestrian push buttons is an important design consideration. Typically in 
Madison, pedestrian push buttons are mounted on the traffic signal or street light pole closest 
to the crosswalk. This is convenient for installation, but is not necessarily convenient for 
pedestrians using the push button. In the winter, snow is sometimes piled in front of the push 
button. Even when there is no snow on the ground, many pedestrian push buttons are not 
accessible for some pedestrians, especially wheelchair users. There is sometimes three feet or 
more between the edge of the sidewalk and the pedestrian push button. If this area is not level 
and/or is muddy wheelchair users have a difficult or impossible time accessing these push 
buttons. Many pedestrian push buttons on medians are also inaccessible to wheelchair users 
because either the median is not mountable or, like at the side of the street, the button is too 
far away from the edge of the paved area for the pedestrian to reach. 


Several design solutions to improve pedestrian push button accessibility are possible. In many 
locations, simply retrofitting a concrete pad between the current sidewalk edge and the 
pedestrian push button provides an easy and economical solution. In other situations, placing 
the pedestrian push button on either an extender arm or its own pole can improve its 
accessibility. 


PEDESTRIAN DETECTOR MECHANISM RECOMMENDATIONS 


48. (MED) Traffic Engineering shall continue to research pedestrian push button 


placement and to make recommendations about modifying guidelines for 
pedestrian push button and other detection systems that will improve 
pedestrian accessibility. 


Special Pedestrian Crossing Situations: Mid-Block Crossings 


Mid-Block Crossing Installation Criteria 


Pedestrians can legally cross the street mid-block except between consecutive intersections 
that are both signalized. Unlike at crosswalks at street corners, pedestrian rights and 
responsibilities change for mid-block crossings depending on whether or not there is a marked 
crosswalk. At a street corner, there is a legal crosswalk whether or not it is marked (assuming 
there are sidewalks leading to the intersection) and therefore motorists are required to yield 
to pedestrians whether or not the crosswalk is marked. When pedestrians cross the street mid- 
block, on the other hand, motorists are required to yield to pedestrians only when a pedestrian 
is crossing within a marked mid-block crossing. If pedestrians cross the street mid-block 
outside of a marked crosswalk, there is no legal crosswalk defined and pedestrians must yield 
the right of way to motorists. 


Mid-block crosswalks enhance pedestrian travel in two situations in particular, so it is in these 
locations where the City of Madison installs mid-block crosswalks. First, they are useful 
where many pedestrians come from one side of the street and want to access a popular 
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destination on the opposite side of the street. For example, there is a mid-block crosswalk on 
Langdon Street to directly connect the Memorial Union with Library Mall. Mid-block 
crosswalks have also been installed in front of several elementary schools where the school 
is on a busy street and many of the students live in the neighborhood across this street. Such 
crosswalks can be found, for example, at Crestwood Elementary School on Old Sauk Road 
and Midvale Elementary School on Midvale Boulevard. Second, mid-block crosswalks 
enhance pedestrian travel where pedestrian connectors cross streets. Marking these locations 
serves two purposes: alert motorists to watch out for pedestrians and shift the yielding the 
right of way responsibilities from the pedestrian to the motorist. Where the Isthmus bike path 
crosses local streets mid-block, ladder (zebra) crosswalks have been installed. 


Mid-Block Crossing Design 


See Crosswalk Marking Design section. 


MID-BLOCK CROSSWALK RECOMMENDATIONS 


Installation: 


49. (CONT) Traffic Engineering shall continue to consult its current guidelines for 
making decisions about where to install mid-block crosswalks. 
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Special Pedestrian Crossing Situations: ‘T’ Intersections 


T Intersection Design 


For crosswalks at ‘T’ intersections, one end is at a conventional corner, while the other ends 
at a straight section of sidewalk. When the crosswalk is not marked on the pavement, the non- 
corner end of the crosswalk may be difficult to distinguish from a mid-block location. At “T’ 
intersections, as at all crosswalks, a curb ramp should be located at each end of each legal 
crosswalk. In Madison, curb ramps are sometimes at these locations, but many times there 
is either no curb ramp or there is a driveway. 


T INTERSECTION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Design: 


50. (HIGH) City Engineering shall require contractors and developers to install curb 
ramps at each end of crosswalks at T intersections. 


Special Pedestrian Crossing Situations: Free Flow Turn Lanes 


Free Flow Turn Lane Design 


There are several factors that affect how well free flow turn lanes function for pedestrians. 
One factor is whether the turning traffic must yield to the cross street traffic or has a 
dedicated lane to turn into. A free flow turn lane designed so that turning traffic must yield 
to the cross street traffic gives pedestrians an advantage. In this situation, if the traffic volume 
on the cross street is low it is also likely that the turning traffic volume will be low, so there 
will be gaps for pedestrians to cross. However, motorist attention may be directed at other 
motorists and not at pedestrians wanting to cross. 


Where turning traffic moves into a dedicated lane and does not yield to cross traffic, motorist 
speeds in the free flow turn lane are likely to be higher, motorists are more likely to fail to 
yield to pedestrians in crosswalks, and there may be inadequate gaps for pedestrian crossing. 


Another consideration in determining the likely impact of a free flow turn lane on pedestrian 
travel is the speed limit on the street onto which the motorist is turning. When the street onto 
which the motorist is turning has a higher speed limit, the motorist will likely be accelerating 
to the speed limit of the street onto which s/he is turning. As a result, some pedestrians 
consider the free flow turn lane at Verona Road and the Beltline as more difficult to cross 
than the one at Regent Street and West Washington Ave. 


Over the years, the City has received many requests to install traffic control signals at free 
flow turn lanes. Experiments with traffic control signals have had limited success, especially 
when pedestrian crossings are infrequent. There used to be a pedestrian actuated signal on the 
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southeast corner of Park Street and West Washington Ave. Often times pedestrians would 
push the pedestrian push button to call the WALK signal, but there would be an adequate gap 
in traffic to cross before the signal changed. The pedestrian would go ahead and cross and 
when the signal would change to stop traffic, the pedestrian would already have crossed. For 
this reason, the signal was eventually removed. There is still a traffic control signal on the 
northwest corner of Park Street and Fish Hatchery Road. The problem experienced with this 
signal is that so few pedestrians push the pedestrian push button so infrequently that the signal 
for the vehicles is almost always green. It is so infrequent that the signal is red that many 
motorists do not even notice it is there. Therefore, the City’s experience with traffic control 
signals at free flow right turn lanes has shown they are not effective either from the 
pedestrian’s or the motorist’s perspective. 


FREE FLOW TURN LANE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Design: 


51. (LOW) Traffic Engineering shall not recommend free flow turn lanes in areas of 
high pedestrian activity, or where such lanes would compromise 
pedestrian access, mobility and/or safety. 


Street Design 


Street design impacts pedestrian travel in several ways. Perhaps the most obvious impact is 
how street design influences a pedestrian’s ability to easily cross the street, including how far 
a pedestrian has to cross in a single stretch as well as traffic characteristics such as its volume 
and speed. These variables each influence the pedestrian’s exposure to conflict and the 
frequency of adequate gaps to cross the street. Street design also influences the general 
atmosphere for walking in the corridor. In general wider streets, with more and faster traffic 
are not as pleasant for walking as narrower streets with less and slower traffic. 


Street width impacts both vehicular and pedestrian travel. Typically, street widths are selected 
after considering such issues as the types of vehicles, volume of traffic and speed of traffic 
that will be expected on the street.Often little consideration is given to the impacts on 
pedestrian travel. 


Pedestrians are impacted by street widths in two primary ways: crossing the street and the 
pedestrian environment. Total pedestrian crossing distance corresponds to a pedestrian’s 
exposure to potential conflict with vehicles. The wider the street, the greater the total crossing 
distance, the more time it takes a pedestrian to cross the street and therefore the greater the 
exposure to possible conflict with vehicles. 


Street width also impacts the nature of the environment in which pedestrians walk. The wider 
the street, typically the larger the spaces around the pedestrian. In addition, where steets are 
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wider, there is usually more traffic. 


STREET WIDTH RECOMMENDATIONS 


52. (HIGH) The Public Works, Transportation, and Planning and Development 


Departments and Madison Metro shall consider implications for pedestrian 
travel when they select street widths, corner radii, bus routes and bus stop 
locations. 


Traffic Calming Measures 


Neighborhood traffic management goes hand in hand with making Madison an even better 
place to walk. This section discusses some traffic calming measures that can be used to 
manage neighborhood traffic. These measures can be implemented for a number of reasons, 
including as a design feature, as a measure to try to slow vehicular traffic speeds, or as a 
mechanism to enhance pedestrian travel. Traffic calming measures have the potential to 
impact pedestrian travel in several ways: slow vehicular traffic, shorten pedestrian crossing 
distances, draw attention to a pedestrian crossing, or enhance the visual environment. 


Neckdown Installation and Design 


A neckdown is a narrowing of a street, either at an intersection or midblock, in order to 
reduce the width of the street. While the term usually is applied to a design which widens a 
sidewalk at the point of crossing, it also includes the use of islands that force traffic toward 
the curb while reducing the roadway width. The discussion of neckdowns in the earlier street 
crossing section focuses on the former of these applications. 


Motorists tend to drive at speed they consider safe and reasonable and tend to drive more 
slowly on narrower roads and traffic lanes than on wider ones. Reducing road widths by 
widening boulevards or sidewalks intermittently or introducing medians, can reduce traffic 
speeds. The judicious placement of parking can achieve the same effect. 


The Institute of Transportation Engineers (ITE) states in its manual, Residential Street 
Design and Traffic Control, “streets narrowed at the crosswalk reduce the distance over 
which pedestrians are exposed to vehicular traffic. Bulbs provide safe areas for people to walk 
or play, or may provide added area for landscape or gateway features, thereby improving the 
appearance of the neighborhood. 


“Effects on Traffic Volume: Studies to date have shown that neckdowns reduce traffic 
volume only when they either reduce the number of lanes of travel or add friction to a 
considerable length of street. 


“Effects on Speed: Neckdowns appear to have significant effect on speed. 
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“Effects on Noise, Air Quality and Energy Conservation: No significant effects have been 
identified. 


“Effects on Traffic Safety: Neckdowns can improve the safety of an intersection by providing 
pedestrians and drivers with an improved view of one another. They also reduce pedestrian 
crossing distance, thereby lowering their exposure time to vehicles. 


“Uniform Standards: Neckdowns can be considered to be either normal extensions of the 
existing curb or channelizing islands as defined in the MUTCD.” 


Several criteria should be considered in determining whether or not to install a neckdown: 


Bicycle Accommodations: On local streets designated as a bicycle route or servicing a 
significant volume of bicycle traffic, a sufficiently wide bicycle lane or wide curb lane should 
be provided through the narrowed areas to maintain adequate bicycle access and mobility. 


Snow Removal: The pavement width of streets should not be narrowed to a point where snow 
removal is impeded. 


Parking Restrictions: In most cases on local access streets, street narrowing will require the 
prohibition of parking at all times along the street curb the full length of the narrowed section 
plus 20 feet. 


Landscaping: Median landscaping can be selected by the local neighborhood association from 
an approved landscaping materials list provided by the City. Landscaping will be provided and 
installed by the City and will be maintained by the neighborhood association or landscape 
volunteer. If the landscaping is not maintained, the median will be topped with an asphalt 
pavement. 


Median Width/Lane Width: Where medians are used to narrow streets, the medians shall not 
be constructed which are less than six feet in width. Travel lanes shall not be narrowed to a 
width less than nine feet, exclusive of gutter. Bicycle lanes where required shall be four feet 
wide exclusive of gutter, unless gutter is poured integral to the bicycle lane in which case the 
bicycle lane should be five feet wide. If parking is allowed, the parking and bicycle lane 
combination shall be a minimum of 13 feet. 


There are several special concerns for visually impaired pedestrians. Hauger et al. report that 
visually impaired pedestrians are more likely to be confused by and to make unsuccessful 
street crossings at projected intersections (neckdowns) than at conventional intersections. 
Most visually impaired pedestrians can learn to cross familiar intersections having neckdowns 
with minimal difficulty, however problems stem from difficulties recognizing the presence of 
this still unusual design, and knowing and using some special strategies for maintaining 
orientation and for finding crosswalks in this situation. The scale of the intersection having 
neckdowns, as well as the rest of its geometry and landscaping can all contribute to making 
crosswalks hard to find, and to increasing the likelihood that visually impaired pedestrians will 
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cross outside of crosswalks. 


Traffic Circle Installation and Design 


Traffic circles are circles of varying diameter formed by curbs placed in intersections 
functionally classified as local streets. Motorists must drive around the circle, or more 
infrequently in the case of longer vehicles, the driver may drive slowly onto and over a 
mountable concrete curb forming the circle. Traffic circles reduce motor vehicle speeds 
through the intersection, depending on the current intersection controls in place. 


ITE states in its manual, Residential Street Design and Traffic Control, outlines several ways 
traffic circles impact traffic: 


Effect on Traffic Speed: The effect on vehicle speed has been shown to be related to the size 
of the circle, the distance from the circle at which speeds are measured, and the presence or 
absence of additional obstructions at the intersections. Overall, the effect of circles on speeds 
is varied: some only slow down the fastest, most objectionable vehicles and only in their 
immediate vicinity; others cause substantial drops in the speeds of all vehicles at the 
intersection. 


Effect on Noise, Air Quality, and Energy Consumption: Effects in these areas are marginal 
as they relate to small effective changes in speed and volume. 


Several design criteria should be considered in designing traffic circles: 


Circle Size: For each intersection, the size of the circle will vary depending on the 
circumstances for that specific intersection. In general, the size of the circle will be determined 
by the geometrics of the intersection with the largest circle that meets the design 
consideration shown below. Note that in most instances the circle constructed will be smaller 
to accommodate snow removal equipment. 


Different Width Streets: Where intersecting streets differ significantly in width, it may be 
more appropriate to design an elongated ‘circle’ using half circles with tangent sections 
between them. Smaller circles will be considered on a case by case basis. Normally, the circle 
will be located as close to the middle of the intersection as practical. Under special 
circumstances, such as being on a Fire Department response route, bus route or due to snow 
removal accommodations, the size and/or location of the circle may be adjusted to meet these 
special circumstances. 


Signage: Normally one object marker sign should be installed facing each vehicle approach. 


Channelization: Where curbs do not exist on the street corners, painted barrier lines defining 
the corners should be installed. Yellow retro-reflective lane line markers shall be placed on 
top of the circle at its outer edge. Silver retro-reflective lane line markers shall be placed on 
the top of the curb for any curb extensions. 
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Parking Removal: Normally, parking will not be prohibited in the vicinity of the circle beyond 
that which is prohibited by the City, i.e. ‘within the intersection,’ or ‘within 20 feet of a 
crosswalk’ (12.125(6)). However, where special circumstances dictate, additional parking 
may be prohibited as needed. Circumstances that may require additional parking restrictions 
include where the circle is on a response route for the Fire Department, where there are 
special snow removal needs, or where there is an unusually high use by trucks. 


Sign Removal: At intersections where traffic circles are installed, previous right-of-way 
control signs such as stop and yield signs may be removed when the circle is completed. 
However, where special circumstances dictate, the existing traffic control may remain in place 
or be otherwise modified at the direction of the City Traffic Engineer. 


Landscaping: Traffic circle landscaping can be selected by the local neighborhood association 
from an approved landscaping materials list provided by the City. Landscaping will be 
provided and installed by the City and will be maintained by the neighborhood association or 
landscape volunteer. If the landscaping is not maintained, the median will be topped with an 
asphalt pavement. 


Chicane Installation and Design 


Chicanes are a form of curb extension that alternate from one side of the street to the other. 
The road is in effect narrowed first from one side and then the other and then from the first 
side again in relatively short succession. Chicanes break up the typically long sight lines along 
streets and thus combine physical and psychological techniques to reduce speeds. 


Several design criteria should be considered in designing chicanes: 


Lane Width: Where chicanes are used, the travel lanes shall not be narrowed to a width less 
than nine feet exclusive of the gutter. Bicycle lanes, where provided, shall be four feet wide 
exclusive of gutter, unless the gutter is poured integral to the bicycle lane, in which case the 
bicycle lane should be five feet. 


Snow Removal: Chicanes shall be designed to minimize the accumulation of snow piles and 
trash in the gutter interface between existing curb and gutter and the chicane. 


Landscaping: Chicane landscaping can be selected by the local neighborhood association 
from an approved landscaping materials list provided by the City. Landscaping will be 
provided and installed by the City and will be maintained by the neighborhood association or 
landscape volunteer. If the landscaping is not maintained, the median will be topped with an 
asphalt pavement. 


Speed Hump Installation and Design 


Raised street sections, or speed humps, can reduce vehicle speeds on local streets. The hump 
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is araised area, no greater than 3.5 inches high, extending traversely across the street. Speed 
humps typically are constructed with a longitudinal length of 12 feet. 


Several design criteria should be considered in designing speed humps: 


Signing and Marking: Speed humps must be signed and marked to warn motorists and 
bicyclists of their presence. 


Traffic Safety and Diversion: Speed humps must consider the impact on long wheel-based 
vehicles (fire trucks, ambulances, snow plows, garbage trucks) and the potential to divert 
traffic to other adjacent streets. 


Street Functional Classification: Speed humps shall only be installed on streets classified as 
local and should only be installed to address documented safety problems or traffic concerns 
supported by traffic engineering studies. 


Street Width: Speed humps shall be installed only on streets with no more than two travel 
lanes and less than or equal to 32 feet in width. In addition, the pavement surface should be 
in good condition and should drain well. 


Street Grade and Alignment: Speed humps should only be installed on streets with grades of 
eight percent or less approaching the hump. Speed humps should not be placed within severe 
horizontal (less than 300 feet) or vertical (less than a minimum safe sight distance) curves. 
Use AASHTO’s Policy on Geometric Design of Streets to determine the minimum safe sight 
distance. 


Traffic Speeds: Speed humps should generally be installed only on streets where the posted 
speed limit is 25 mph or less. Speed humps should be carefully considered on streets where 
the 85th percentile speed is in excess of 40 mph. 


Traffic Volumes: Speed humps should typically be installed only on streets with 3,000 
vehicles per day or less. If considered for streets with higher volume, their use should receive 
special evaluation and justification. 


Emergency Vehicle Access: Speed humps should not be installed on streets that are defined 
or used as primary or routine emergency vehicle access routes. 


Transit Routes: Speed humps should not be used along streets with established transit routes. 


There are some special considerations for visually impaired pedestrians. Where the street is 
raised to curb level at an intersection it may be impossible for visually impaired pedestrians 
to know when they have reached the street. Visually impaired pedestrians who don't realize 
they've arrived at streets are likely to walk out into intersections without attending to the 
vehicular sounds they need for determining safe crossing times and appropriate headings. This 
happens despite the presence of traffic on the street they have inadvertently stepped into. 

(Bentzen, B.L. & Barlow, J.M. (1995). “Impact of curb ramps on the safety of persons who 
are blind.” Journal of Visual Impairment and Blindness 89, 319-328; Hauger, J.S, Rigby, 
J.C., Safewright, M, & McAuley, W.J. (1996). “Detectable warning surfaces at curb ramps.” 
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Journal of Visual Impairment and Blindness 90, 512-525.) 


Hauger et al. also report the recommendation emerging from a meeting of researchers, civil 
engineers, orientation and mobility specialists (who teach independent travel skills to visually 
impaired pedestrians), and visually impaired travelers, sponsored by the Access Board in June 
1995, that wherever curbs are absent, a two-foot-wide strip of detectable warning be placed 
at the curb line. The same article reports that a majority (of 30) persons with physical 
disabilities, using a variety of aids, found curb ramps having detectable warnings to be safer, 
more stable and to have superior traction as compared with comparable curb ramps having 
a brushed concrete surface. Forty-four percent also said they required less effort. It should 
be noted that the curb ramps used in this research had six feet of detectable warning, 
considerably more than the 24 inches recommended at the Access Board-sponsored meeting 
in June 1995, but consistent with the suspended requirement of ADAAG 4.7.7. The Access 
Board-sponsored meeting also recommended the use of detectable warning surfaces which 
had domes aligned in the direction of travel (unlike those in the research reported by Hauger 
et al.) as they had been found somewhat easier for persons with physical disabilities to 
negotiate (Bentzen, B.L., Nolin, T.L., Easton, R.D., Desmarais, L. & Mitchell, P.A. (1994). 
Detectable warnings: Safety and negotiability on slopes for persons who are physically 
impaired. Washington, DC: Federal Transit Administration and Project ACTION, National 
Easter Seal Society.) 


TRAFFIC CALMING RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation and Design: 


53. (HIGH) Traffic Engineering shall implement its Neighborhood Traffic 
Management Program as a component of enhancing pedestrian travel in 
neighborhoods by working toward such goals as slowing vehicular traffic, 
shortening pedestrian crossing distances, drawing attention to pedestrian 
crossings, and enhancing the visual environment. 


54. (HIGH) Traffic Engineering shall implement and evaluate traffic calming devices 
as mechanisms to enhance pedestrian travel. 


Transit Connections 


Transit users are typically pedestrians when they are getting to the bus stop as well as from 
the bus to their final destination. If transit users cannot easily walk to and from bus stops, 
success of the transit system will be limited. A successful transit system enhances the 
pedestrian transportation system. As trip lengths get longer, fewer people consider walking 
to be a realistic travel option. Easy access to transit effectively extends the pedestrian’s 
potential range. Several variables influence the quality of the connections between the 
pedestrian transportation system and the transit system: sidewalks, bus pads and bus stop 
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amenities such as shelters and benches. 


Sidewalks to Bus Stops 


Sidewalks should ideally lead directly to all bus stops for all the same reasons that sidewalks 
should provide access to other common pedestrian destinations. Bus stops that not only have 
no sidewalk leading to them but also have significant topography and/or vegetation nearby 
are particularly inaccessible. For example, pedestrians waiting for the bus at the bus stop on 
Bluff St. near Ridge essentially have to wait in the street because of the lack of sidewalks and 
the dense vegetation extending directly to the street’s edge. 


Bus Pads 


Bus pads connect the sidewalk to the curb edge to provide pedestrians access for getting on 
and off the bus. Ideally bus pads are provided at both the front and back door of the bus, but 
at minimum they should be provided at the front door. To be useful in all seasons, bus pads 
should be constructed out of concrete and should be cleared of ice and snow in the winter. 
A grassy terrace might be passable surface some of the time, but during the spring thaw or 
when its raining this surface can become muddy and impassable. 


Bus Stop Amenities 


Bus stop amenities influence how easy and pleasant it is to use the transit system. Shelters 
provide a place for people to wait for the bus protected from the elements. Benches are 
another amenity that make waiting for the bus more pleasant. 


TRANSIT CONNECTIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 


55. (MED) Madison Metro shall work with Traffic Engineering and City Engineering 
to determine where sidewalks are missing along bus routes and to develop 
priorities for retrofitting sidewalks in these areas to improve pedestrian 
access to the transit system. 


56. (MED) Madison Metro shall work with Traffic Engineering and City Engineering 
to develop strategies for improving how bus pads are provided to create 
an accessible link between the pedestrian transportation network and the 
transit system. 


Other Pedestrian Facility Planning Considerations 


Design, Construction and Maintenance Guidelines for Pedestrian Facilities 


A successful transportation system is at least in part defined by consistent treatments of 
similar situations so that both pedestrians and motorists know what to expect. There are 
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limited guidelines that have been developed and adopted at national, state and local levels to 
facilitate implementation of such consistent treatments. 


Only a few standards have been defined at a national level. Sections of the Transportation 
Research Board’s (TRB) Highway Capacity Manual, the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Official’s (AASHTO) Policy on Geometric Design of Highways 
and Streets, and the Federal Highway Administration’s (FHWA) Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices each make some recommendations about pedestrian facility design. These 
guidelines provide a starting point, but they leave many questions unanswered. For example, 
no clear guidance is provided for such issues as how to prioritize retrofitting sidewalks in 
already developed areas, how to handle sidewalk obstructions, where to place sidewalks 
within the street right-of-way, or criteria for recommending locations for such pedestrian 
facilities as connector paths or refuge islands. Therefore, these standards provide limited 
guidance for planning and designing a network of pedestrian facilities, dealing with spot 
problems, or consistently designing, constructing and maintaining a pedestrian transportation 
system that strives to provide accessible, convenient, safe and enjoyable pedestrian travel. 


Locally, the Madison General Ordinances define guidelines for some aspects of pedestrian 
facility design and maintenance: 10.06 (sidewalk width), 10.07 (sidewalk grade), 10.23 
(sidewalk obstructions including snow), 10.28 (snow and ice removal), and 16.23 (provision 
of sidewalks). In addition, the City’s Standard Specifications for Public Works Construction 
includes a Standard Engineering Plate showing specifications for curb ramp design and 
describes construction guidelines for sidewalk installation. 


Decisions about pedestrian facility provision and design are sometimes made on a project by 
project basis because some issues are not addressed in the existing guidelines and because not 
all conditions can be anticipated. Others, although addressed, are scattered in many different 
locations. It would be useful to have a single comprehensive source of pedestrian facilities 
design, construction and maintenance guidelines for all City agencies involved in the design, 
construction and maintenance of pedestrian facilities to be able to refer to guide their 
decisions. 


DESIGN GUIDELINES RECOMMENDATIONS 


57. (HIGH) City agencies and commissions shall refer to the vision, goals, and 
objectives described in the Pedestrian Transportation Plan to guide their 
decisions about the design, construction and maintenance of pedestrian 
facilities. 


The Traffic Engineering Division shall work with City agencies involved 
in the design, construction and maintenance of pedestrian facilities to 
develop a reference manual of design, construction and maintenance 
guidelines for pedestrian facilities. 
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Hazardous Pedestrian Locations 


The Traffic Engineering Division reviews all police crash reports and maintains annual pin 
maps, including separate bicycle and pedestrian pin maps. The Traffic Engineering Division 
publishes an annual Crash Report based on a review of these reports and maps. 


In 1996, the Traffic Engineering Division conducted a special study to examine pedestrian 
crash data for the five year period from 1991 to 1995 in more detail. The number of 
pedestrian crashes in Madison in any particular year is fairly low (averages 111 per year 
during this five year period). Therefore, examining multiple years together increases the 
likelihood that the data sample is representative in indicating problem crash types and 
locations. 


There are a number of valuable reasons for analyzing pedestrian crashes. First, if design- 
related causes of crashes are identified, designs can be adjusted to minimize these crash types. 
For this analysis, care should be taken to group locations with similar designs together for the 
analysis so that the focus is on a particular type of design rather than on a particular location. 
Education is another reason for analyzing pedestrian crashes. Identifying the main behavioral 
causes of crashes allows development of education programs to target these concerns. In 
addition, identifying behavioral causes of crashes makes it possible to target enforcement 
programs to facilitate behavioral change. 


What data are collected and how they are interpreted are important considerations for 
evaluating pedestrian crash analyses. It is one thing to know that a crash has happened and 
that it was a particular crash type. To really make sense out of pedestrian crash data, it is 
important not just to know the crash category, but also the broader context of the crash. Ian 
Roberts’ ' account of a child pedestrian fatality demonstrates the importance of understanding 
this context. The child was hit while running across a street at a midblock location. The traffic 
speed and volume at the crash location were measured one week to the hour after the child 
was killed. Although the driver claimed she was traveling about 40 kph, the survey showed 
that the mean speed was 58 kph and the odds a driver was traveling at 40 kph was 0.8 
percent. Traffic volume was 877 per hour, or 15 vehicles every minute. 


A typical analysis would classify this crash as a dart out and the usual safety solution would 
suggest enhanced child pedestrian safety programs. However, understanding the broader 
context of this crash suggests another possible analysis. With traffic volumes and speed as 
high as those recorded, running across the street might be the only chance, as risky as it is, 
a pedestrian has to get across the street. Therefore, this broader analysis suggests the 
pedestrian environment (volume of traffic) and driver behavior (speeding) need to be 
addressed as well as pedestrian behavior in order to reduce this crash type. Knowledge of the 
broader context within which the crash occurred can also help to identify design changes to 
provide a high profile place for pedestrians to cross, or to create breaks in traffic to allow time 
to cross. 


‘Roberts, Ian and Carolyn Coggan. "Blaming Children for Child Pedestrian Injuries" 
Social Science and Medicine, 1994, Vol. 38, No. 5, p 749-53. 
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The data available about a crash clearly influences the type of analysis that is possible and the 
conclusions that are likely to be drawn. As demonstrated in the above scenario, had the 
additional traffic information not been gathered, it is unlikely that the observations about the 
broader pedestrian environment would have been made. Therefore, in interpreting Madison’s 
pedestrian crash data, it is important to approach the analysis with a critical eye, evaluating 
the type, quality and extent of the data available. 


With this caveat in mind, the 1991-1995 Pedestrian Crash Report summarizes the current 
pedestrian crash situation in Madison based, on an analysis of police crash reports: 


< Of the approximately 5,500 traffic crashes reported to the Madison Police Department 
each year, only about 111 (2.0%) involve pedestrians. From 1991-1995, 556 
pedestrian crashes were reported. 


< During this time, there were 44 traffic fatalities, including 17 pedestrians (38.6% of 
all traffic fatalities were pedestrians and 3.1% of pedestrian crashes were fatal). Of 
these 17 fatalities, 9 involved alcohol use by either the pedestrian or motorist and 5 
specifically involved pedestrian alcohol use. Pedestrians over the age of 65 were 
involved in only 6% of all pedestrian crashes, but they accounted for 25% of the 
pedestrian fatalities during this period. 


< 60.1% of pedestrian crashes occurred during daylight hours. 27.7% occurred during 
hours of darkness in locations where there were no lights. For children 5 to 9 years 
old, 81.6% of all crashes occurred between noon and 6:00 p.m. This time period was 
also significant for crashes involving children 10 to 14 years old (55.8%). For young 
adults (20-24), 48% of all pedestrian crashes happened at night. 


< The majority of pedestrian crashes occurred on arterial streets (58%). Also, 20% of 
crashes happened in off street locations including sidewalks, driveways and parking 
lots. More than half of these happened in commercial parking lots. 
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< 


The most common crash types” in Madison between 1991 and 1995 were: 


Pedestrian dart out 36.1% 
Vehicle turning 12.6% 
Vehicle backing, on & off street 8.6% 
Driver violation 7.9% 


Driver moving forward in commercial parking lot 5.0% 


Pedestrian crossing against signal 4.7% 
Insufficient information/other at intersection 3.1% 
Walking along roadway 2.5% 
Insufficient information/other at midblock 2.370 


Between 1991 and 1995, in Madison there were 14 crashes (2.5%) involving 
pedestrians walking along the street. There were sidewalks at 10 of these sites, but 
the pedestrians were not using them. Only four of the crashes happened during 
daylight and three pedestrians were facing traffic. There was no evidence of alcohol 
use by either the pedestrians or the motorists. 


About 14% of the crashes were hit and run, most of which happened during hours of 
darkness. Approximately 25% of the hit and run crashes occurred in commercial 
parking lots. 


Statewide data indicate that 5-9 year olds, who comprise 7% of the state’s population, 
account for 17% of pedestrian crashes. In Madison, however, this age group accounts 
for 5% of the population and 7% of the crashes. 


In Madison between 1991 and 1995, for children between 5 and 9 years old, running 
into the street without looking for traffic accounts for 94% of midblock crashes and 
90% of intersection crashes (93% of all on street crashes). Similarly, for children 10 
to 14 years old, 87.5% of midblock crashes and 56.2% of intersection crashes 
happened when the pedestrian darted out into the street (72% of all crashes). [It 
should be noted that pedestrian crashes typically classified as dart outs are based on 
driver statements like, “all of a sudden, the pedestrian appeared out of nowhere.” 
Information about the relative locations of the pedestrian and the motorist at the time 
the pedestrian entered the roadway is usually not collected. Typically, these crashes 
are reported as the pedestrian darted out into the street rather than that the motorist 
failed to yield to the pedestrian. The pedestrian may indeed have darted into the street, 
but the way these crashes are typically classified does not typically acknowledge that 
the motorist may have failed to yield to the pedestrian. ] 


For children between 5 and 9 years old, crashes are evenly distributed along local and 


°Note: Crash types are not intended to indicate fault. The types merely categorize crashes based on 


common situations regardless of which party was at fault. 
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arterial streets. For children between 10 and 14 years old, 66% of all crashes occurred 
on arterial streets. For young adults, arterial streets are still significant sites for 
crashes (60%), but off street crashes are more significant than for other groups 
(13.5%). 


For the most part these data seem to confirm expectations - busy streets are a problem, 
pedestrians darting out or motorists failing to observe and/or yield to pedestrians is a problem, 
young children play a lot in the afternoon, and young adults stay out late at night. Some 
trends might mask real problems because none of the data are adjusted for exposure rates. 


HAZARDOUS PEDESTRIAN LOCATIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 


59. (CONT) The Traffic Engineering Division shall continue to maintain maps of 
pedestrian crashes and analyze these data to identify trends and problem 
locations and crash types, as one element of improving pedestrian facility 
designs to enhance pedestrian travel. 


The Traffic Engineering Division and the Police Department shall review 
data requested on the crash report forms to determine if the data currently 
collected for pedestrian crashes allows for adequate analysis of these 
crashes and make recommendations for improving these forms based on 
their analysis. 


61. (LOW) The Madison Metropolitan School District and other educational 
institutions should use pedestrian crash data to develop education 
programs to improve pedestrian safety. 


62. (CONT) The Traffic Engineering Division shall continue to use pedestrian crash 
data along with more proactive measures to modify pedestrian facility 
designs to improve pedestrian safety. 


63. (LOW) The Police Department shall use pedestrian crash data to develop 
enforcement programs targeted at both motorists and pedestrians to 
improve pedestrian safety. 
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Maintaining Walkway Continuity during Building, Road and Utility Construction 


Road, building and utility construction projects 
often create unavoidable interruptions to the 
pedestrian network. Generally, the only 
accommodations made for pedestrians are signs 
indicating “use other side.” However, sometimes 
pedestrians choose walking in the street rather than 
“using the other side” because crossing the street 
twice to go around the construction site is 
inconvenient. 


Sometimes these signs will be posted at the Sometimes pedestrians choose to walk 
intersection prior to the blockage to encourage the =” the street rather than ‘using the other 
pedestrian to cross the street at the previous ‘de’ because crossing the street twice 
intersection. If the construction site is visible from 1° 8° 470 und the construction site is 
this point, this advance warning can be helpful. ‘”convement. 

However, observations of pedestrians indicate that 

if the construction site is too far ahead, they will often proceed without crossing the street, 
hoping when they reach the construction site, they might find some way to squeeze through, 
especially if their destination is on the same side of the street as the construction site. 


Vehicular traffic can also be impacted by long term road and building construction projects. 
The roadway might be narrowed by one or more travel lanes, but usually access is maintained. 
If necessary, a temporary road around the construction site is sometimes constructed. The 
“use other side” signs used for pedestrians are equivalent to simply posting “road closed” 
signs for the vehicular traffic. Just as convenient alternative routes are typically provided for 
motorists when roads are closed, convenient access should be maintained for pedestrians 
around the construction site as well. 


Observations indicate that pedestrians will often walk in the street, through the construction 
site or through mud and snow in the terrace rather than crossing the street to use the other 
side despite the “sidewalk closed” signs. 


Some cities maintain a pedestrian access around/through construction sites by using concrete 
barricades to create a pedestrian corridor. 


WALKWAY CONTINUITY DURING CONSTRUCTION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


64. (HIGH) Traffic Engineering shall require contractors to maintain pedestrian access 
through/around construction sites in a way that minimizes the 
interruptions to normal pedestrian access and the need for pedestrians to 
cross the street. 
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Pedestrian Facility Funding 


Developers are responsible for costs related to installing pedestrian facilities in new 
developments (MGO 16.23(9)(d)(6)). Property owners in already developed areas without 
sidewalks pay for the initial sidewalk installation. Sidewalk reconstruction costs are split 
50/50 between the property owner and the City. In addition, the City pays for intersections 
and retaining walls. 


Citizen requests are often the impetus for efforts to construct sidewalk sections in areas where 
they are currently missing. In addition, the City sometimes recommends sidewalk installation 
as part of street reconstruction projects. Many discussions about whether or not to install a 
sidewalk where one does not currently exist turn into heated debates. The people who want 
the sidewalk typically argue that sidewalks are a vital element of accessible, convenient, safe 
and enjoyable walking routes. The people who don’t want the sidewalks typically argue that 
they don’t want to pay for them or maintain them, that they will alter the character of the 
neighborhood and that they bought their house specifically because it does not have a 
sidewalk. 


This is a debate which is occurring nation-wide with a focus on who pays for sidewalks. 
Mankato, Minnesota, for example, has recently made the transition from property owner to 
City responsibility for sidewalk installation costs. They considered two possible alternatives 
in their deliberations. The first would charge each property owner with a flat annual rate per 
tax parcel (suggested $10/yr). New sidewalks and replacements would be installed with 
50-50 matching assessments between the City and property owner. 


The second option, which Mankato considered and adopted, incorporates sidewalks into the 
standard rate on all street replacement, per an adopted sidewalk/trails plan and map, with 
special emphasis near schools and parks. Property owners pay a flat rate per foot for 
sidewalks (at the same ratio as for streets). The City picks up costs of curb cuts, 
intersections, retaining walls and other bigger ticket items. 


PEDESTRIAN FACILITY FUNDING RECOMMENDATIONS 


65.(LOW) The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 


Departments, along with the Comptroller shall work together to investigate 
funding options for pedestrian improvements to replace, supplement, or 
otherwise modify reliance on special assessments to property owners. 
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Education 


Educational efforts are a vital component of any coordinated approach to making Madison 
an even better place to walk. Education encompasses a wide variety of elements. Most 
commonly when people think of pedestrian transportation education, they think of pedestrian 
behaviors, and more specifically educating children about issues such as how to cross the 
street safely. This certainly is an important component of educational efforts related to 
pedestrian issues, but a comprehensive approach will go significantly beyond this. Within the 
pedestrian target group alone, there are many additional educational projects that could be 
pursued. For example, all pedestrians could benefit from an educational program targeted at 
how to interpret the flashing DON’T WALK signal. 


Motorist and bicyclist behaviors with respect to how they interact with pedestrians is another 
clear potential target for educational efforts to make Madison an even better place to walk. 
Beyond pedestrian, motorist and bicyclist behaviors, a comprehensive pedestrian 
transportation education program will also target design professionals responsible for 
designing pedestrian facilities and police officers responsible for enforcing traffic laws. 


These educational programs utilize many tools to reach their specific target audiences. 
Coordinated media campaigns through the print, broadcast, and electronic media can be an 
appropriate mechanism for some messages. Other educational programs might be better 
implemented through school curricula, drivers education courses, workshops, brochures, web 
pages, videos or other innovative educational techniques. 


Another component of developing and implementing education programs that enhance the 
pedestrian environment and increase the opportunities to choose walking as a viable 
transportation mode is to make sure that citizens are be aware of these programs and can 
readily participate in those programs relevant to them. 


The National Highway Transportation Safety Association suggests many possible education 
activities in its publication, Law Enforcement Pedestrian Safety: 


1. Create a media packet. Include information about pedestrian laws, high risk behaviors, 
national and local statistics, and particularly dangerous intersections or areas of your 
community. Distribute the package to daily and weekly newspapers, radio, television 
and community bulletins. 


De Have a media conference sponsored by the Chief of Police, the City Traffic Engineer 
and the City Engineer. Involve the mayor and other politicians as well as community 
leaders. Hold the media conference at a time when pedestrian issues are more likely 
to gain attention, either before the end of school or before school opens. 


2 Sponsor a Pedestrian Safety Week/Month. 


4, Place an article in the newspaper asking the public to identify the most hazardous 
area(s) in the community for pedestrians. 
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a: Police agencies can play the role of ‘training the trainers’ about pedestrian safety 
information. It is not necessary that police officers be sent to every classroom or to 
every civic organization, but the police can teach those who teach children or who 
serve the needs of older adults. These new ‘trainers’ will spread the word about 
pedestrian safety. 


6. Develop, print, and distribute basic handout materials describing pedestrian safety, 
what to do, what not to do, what the law says, identify dangerous behaviors, etc. 


Ts Attach a brochure about pedestrian safety to all traffic citations. 


8. Ask the public transit agency to include pedestrian safety information on the exteriors 
and interiors of their buses. 


9. Include a section on pedestrian laws, rights and obligations in driver’s test and driver 
education programs. 


10. Since most drivers also walk, appeal to them from both perspectives - how do they 
behave toward pedestrians when they are driving, and how do they expect a driver to 
behave toward them when they are walking. 


11. Ask public utilities or banks to include pedestrian safety information in monthly 
mailings. Ask the Bureau of Motor Vehicles to include this information with 
automobile registration renewal notices. 


Pedestrian Education 


Issues to Address 


Many people, regardless of travel mode, have a laissez-faire attitude about following laws 
regulating their behaviors. People’s desire for ‘freedom’ to choose to do as they feel is safe 
is as relevant to when people are walking as to when they drive. 


Since laws requiring motorists to yield to pedestrians in crosswalks are frequently not 
observed nor enforced, many pedestrians feel they must do what is expedient, whether or not 
it is legal. In addition, people’s awareness of their legal rights and responsibilities when they 
are motorists and pedestrians is often limited. Many people do not have a clear understanding, 
for example, of when and where it is legal for pedestrians to cross the street, when motorists 
are required to yield to pedestrians and when this responsibility is reversed, or what unmarked 
crosswalks are and what they mean for pedestrian and motorist rights and responsibilities. 


Pedestrian crashes usually involve a behavioral error on the part of the pedestrian, the 
motorist, or both. Sometimes pedestrians dart out into the street without stopping or looking 
for traffic or they cross at intersections without checking for turning traffic. In many cases, 
motorists, whether going straight or turning, fail to yield to pedestrians in crosswalks. 


Another problem is that pedestrians and motorists often do not understand the meaning of the 
flashing ‘DON’T WALK’ signal. When the signal begins to flash DON’T WALK, if a 
pedestrian has already entered the crosswalk, s/he should continue across the street. In this 
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situation, motorists are still obligated to yield to pedestrians. If, however, the pedestrian has 
not yet begun to cross the street when the signal begins to flash ‘DON’T WALK’ then s/he 
should wait until the next WALK cycle to cross. Observations indicate some pedestrians turn 
around and go back to the curb from where they started if the pedestrian signal begins to flash 
DON’T WALK while they are in the crosswalk. Other pedestrians enter the crosswalk even 
though the pedestrian signal is already flashing DON’T WALK because they have found that 
they can usually still make it across before the vehicular traffic signal changes. In addition, 
pedestrians sometimes complain that when the pedestrian signal begins to flash DON’T 
WALK motorists are often less likely to yield to pedestrians in the crosswalk and are more 
likely to challenge the pedestrian’s right to be crossing the street. 


The National Bicycling and Walking Study’s Case Study No. 12, Incorporating 
Consideration of Bicyclists and Pedestrians into Education Programs, indicates there are a 
number of topics typically covered in elementary schools that have pedestrian safety 
programs: 


Locating the edge of the road 

Search procedures before entering the road midblock 
Search procedures when there are visual screens 
Search procedures at intersections 

Search procedures when there are parked cars 
Search procedures while crossing the road 

Meaning of signal lights and signs. 


ANAAAAAA 


The case study also outlines some topics that are covered less frequently: 


Wearing something light or bright to be conspicuous 

Using crosswalks 

Planning a safe route 

Walking along the road (procedures when there are no sidewalks) 

Walking in parking lots 

Judging gaps in traffic (including understanding distance and time considerations and 
reaction time) 

Safety considerations in bad weather 

Types of vehicles sharing the roadway - cars, trucks, school buses, bicycles. 


ANAANAAAA 


A AN 


Groups to Carry Out Pedestrian Education Efforts 
Madison Public Schools and Parochial Schools 


Schools should play an important role in planning and conducting a community pedestrian 
safety program. They should establish an instruction program that will foster the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes necessary for safe walking. Walking is the main transportation mode used 
by school-aged children, so pedestrian safety instruction should be as important as learning 
the rules of the road in driver’s education. 


Very little is done in Madison’s high schools to promote pedestrian safety. Madison’s 1982 
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Pedestrian Bicycle Safety Plan outlines several ideas for overcoming this shortcoming that are 
still appropriate today. “First, health and physical education courses should add walking or 
jogging to their curriculum. Second, pedestrian rights and responsibilities should be taught 
and emphasized in driver’s education classes. Materials have been developed for this purpose 
by the State of Wisconsin Department of Transportation. There should, moreover, be a 
required amount of time dedicated to this subject, and it should be uniform from school to 
school. Third, a driver’s education refresher course should be offered by high schools to 
juniors and seniors.” 


University of Wisconsin-Madison 


Many of the university’s more than 40,000 full-time students rely on walking for 
transportation. As the area also experiences particularly high volumes of motor vehicle and 
bicycle traffic, the potential for conflicts between pedestrians and motorists is particularly 
high. This is a particularly large, concentrated pedestrian population that could be targeted 
for pedestrian education efforts aimed at all mode users. 


Media: Television, Radio, Newspaper 


Television stations could include pedestrian safety as a topic for their news casts and talk 
shows. They could also undertake larger projects about pedestrian safety such as a series of 
safe walking and driving tips incorporated weekly into their news casts. Television stations 
could also provide air time for pedestrian-related public service announcements. 


Radio stations should include pedestrian safety as a topic for their talk shows and interviews. 
They could provide greater coverage of walking and running events. In addition, they could 
also provide air time for pedestrian-related public service announcements. 


Newspapers could print articles about pedestrian safety targeted not only at pedestrians, but 
also at motorists and bicyclists. Staff editorials relevant to pedestrians could be printed 
periodically on such matters as enforcing laws affecting pedestrian safety, promoting walking 
for transportation, and development patterns that encourage walking. The newspapers could 
have a traffic safety specialist write a regular pedestrian column. 


Programs in Other Cities 


Lexington Kentucky provides two full-time police officers to operate their ‘Safety City’ 
education program. As NHTSA describes, “The curriculum at Safety City is approved by the 
Board of Education and includes classroom instruction and practical exercises for second 
graders. The second graders take closely monitored walking trips and have an opportunity 
to see vehicle safety from behind the wheel of a three mph battery powered mini-car. Second 
graders were chosen for the program because educators say this is the age when children 
begin to use reasoning powers. Presently, Safety City serves all of Fayette County public and 
private schools. The program has developed a student workbook, ‘Graduate of Safety City’ 
buttons, and bumper stickers. A videotape and a publicity folder are available to communities 
interested in learning more about the program.” 


Albuquerque, New Mexico operates the Albuquerque Crash Reduction Effort (ACRE) 
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Program. “The ACRE program promotes cooperation among the three traffic safety E’s: 
enforcement, education and engineering and also fosters communication with the media and 
the judiciary. ACRE includes a school based curriculum where off-duty officers make 
presentations to first graders. A coloring book on traffic safety will soon be added to the 
curriculum. A unit in the traffic division analyzes crash data, enabling police to target high 
crash locations for enforcement efforts. 


“The media has helped to publicize the Albuquerque Police Department “City Kitty” cars, 
which enforce traffic laws. Although the department has only four of these eye-catching white 
mustangs, the public reportedly perceives that the department has as many as a hundred, 
because the program is very visible and has been promoted by the media. 


“Tn the future, ACRE hopes to establish regular meetings between police officers and judges 
to foster communication and to discuss how to present traffic cases to prove the elements of 
the offense. Police also plan to implement an educational program with neighborhood 
associations in which police officers meet with parents and their children to instruct them 
about safe street crossing skills. 


“Funding for ACRE comes from a $3.00 fee that the state legislature approved and added to 
traffic tickets. Monies raised from this fee are earmarked for the State Highway Department’s 
Traffic Safety Education and Enforcement Fund, which is used in part to fund local traffic 
safety programs.” 


Many pedestrian studies have been performed by various government agencies, particularly 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, and based on these studies, materials 
have been developed for various school-aged groups. The National Bicycling and Walking 
Study’s Case Study No. 12, Incorporating Consideration of Bicyclists and Pedestrians into 
Education Programs, reports, “Probably one of the most successful of these programs is 
NHTSA’s Willy Whistle film which has recently been updated as a video and renamed Stop 
and Look With Willy Whistle. That program is oriented toward young children in kindergarten 
through third grade and teaches the critical behaviors needed to avoid the so-called ‘dart-out’ 
[crash]. The video emphasizes basic stop and search procedures, including stopping at the 
curb, looking left-right-left until no cars are coming, and then crossing the street while 
continuing to search until safely on the other side. It also points out that, when parked cars 
are present, the child should make sure the cars are empty and not about to move, then go to 
the edge of the car and stop and search as before. The City’s Bicycle Safety Coordinator uses 
this video in his presentations to elementary school students. 


“A companion video called Walking With Your Eyes is a recent update of another successful 
NHTSA film called And Keep On Looking. That video, oriented toward children in grades 
four through six, starts with a review of the critical stop and search procedures needed to 
avoid ‘dart-out’ [crashes]. It then adds procedures to follow at intersections when there are 
traffic lights or pedestrian signals and when there are visual screens that block the driver’s and 
pedestrian’s view of each other. The video also covers procedures to follow in parking lots 
and covers cues that indicate that a parked car might start to move.” 


Motorist Education 
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Like pedestrians, motorists and bicyclists have fairly low regard for pedestrians laws. A recent 
AAA study, cited in Oregon’s Bicycle and Pedestrian Plan, found that nearly 50 percent of 
motorists were unaware of basic pedestrian laws. Those that are actually aware of the law 
figure they won’t get detected much less caught, so why follow them. 


Motorists exceeding the speed limit are unlikely to consider the implications of this behavior 
on the likely outcome if they hit a pedestrian. Also, some motorists turn without looking for 
pedestrians whose path they are crossing, particularly in right-turn-on-red situations. Further, 
some motorists probably do not think about pedestrians when they run red lights. In addition, 
it is common that motorists ignore the law requiring them to yield or to stop for pedestrians 
in marked and unmarked crosswalks. 


In an effort to try to address the speeding issue some years ago, the Hillsboro-West End 
Neighborhood Association in Nashville helped to put on a "Thank You for Not Speeding" day 
at one of their cut-through streets badly plagued by the problem. 


City traffic officials and police were nervous, at first, and even told the group they would be 
liable to arrest if they "blocked traffic." The official’s principle concern was to keep the cars 
moving rather than the neighborhood’s worries about their children. 


The group carried picket signs and handed out leaflets. The leaflets were friendly and 
positive, telling people that they were welcome to cut through, just please do not speed 
through. The group kept to the side of the street (no sidewalks) and did not attempt to hinder 
vehicles. 


Some drivers stopped to talk with the residents, and the response they heard again and again 
was "Well, you know, I just never thought about it." 


The neighborhood had good press and mostly positive comments. (There were the inevitable 
drivers who sat down on their gas pedal just to show whose street it really was.) 
Unfortunately, the good effects lasted only for a short while. Today the street is a candidate 
for one of the first experimental traffic calming devices in Nashville. 


Bicyclist Education 


Of particular concern for interactions between pedestrians and bicyclists is how these two 
modes share sidewalks and multi-use paths. Pedestrians are often frustrated by bicyclists who 
pass by them very quickly and very closely without warning. Bicyclists in return are 
sometimes frustrated by pedestrians who walk side by side and leave no space for bicyclists 
to get by. 


On sidewalks, the law clearly defines how pedestrians and bicyclists should interact. 
Pedestrians have the right of way. Bicyclists, where they are legally allowed on the sidewalk, 
are guests and are required to yield the right of way to pedestrians. 


For multi-use paths, on the other hand, there is no standard etiquette for how pedestrians and 
bicyclists should interact in these situations. Some pedestrians go to the extreme of saying 
bicyclists and pedestrians simply do not mix and that bicyclists should not be allowed where 
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pedestrians are allowed. Common sense goes a long way in considering how bicyclists and 
pedestrians should interact on sidewalks and paths. Common courtesy suggests bicyclists 
should slow down and leave plenty of room so as to be less likely to frighten an unsuspecting 
pedestrian. Likewise, pedestrians should remain alert to other path users and leave space for 
approaching bicyclists to pass. Several model ordinances have been proposed that would 
legally establish these rights and responsibilities. 


Other issues concerning interactions between bicyclists and pedestrians on sidewalks and 
paths are not as straight forward. For example, opinions vary widely as to whether bicyclists 
should sound a bell, say something or remain silent as they approach a pedestrian. Also, some 
pedestrians think they should walk on the left to best see approaching bicyclists, whereas 
others walk on the right and view bicyclists and pedestrians mixing as analogous to cars and 
bicyclists sharing the roadway. 


Design Professional Education 


In order to improve their knowledge of pedestrian facility design, construction and 
maintenance issues, the City should develop a systematic approach for raising design 
professional, City staff and commission awareness of pedestrian issues. See the ‘Working 
Knowledge of Pedestrian Issues’ in the “General Planning Considerations’ section at the end 
of this chapter for further discussion. 


Law Enforcement Officer Education 


The methods by which police agencies train officers and place them in traffic assignments 
impacts the effectiveness of pedestrian safety programs. Training programs need to explain 
and emphasize the reasons why pedestrian law enforcement is important. 


The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration in its publication, Law Enforcement 
Pedestrian Safety, suggests several approaches for training law enforcement officers. 


< Media promotion: Use the same safety messages communicated to the general public via 
TV, radio, or brochures to train police officers about pedestrian law enforcement. 


< Pedestrian Safety Articles: Place articles about pedestrian safety and pedestrian law 
enforcement countermeasures in police memos or bulletins. 


< Enforcement Videotape: Encourage the state police organization to develop a pedestrian 
safety education and enforcement videotape. The videotape can be distributed throughout 
the state and can be shown at roll call. The videotape should educate the officers about 
pedestrian safety problems and should emphasize the Police Department’s commitment 
to pedestrian law enforcement. 


Enforcement efforts by police officers need to be backed up by the Judiciary.Without this 
support, enforcement success will be minimal. Judges should be informed about the Police 
Department’s and the community’s commitment to pedestrian safety so they will be more 
likely to uphold tickets and give appropriate sentences. 
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66. (CONT) 


67. (MED) 


68. (HIGH) 


69. (LOW) 


70. (LOW) 


EDUCATION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Traffic Engineering shall continue to make pedestrian safety resource 
materials available to citizens and visitors. 


Traffic Engineering and the Police Department shall encourage the school 
systems, colleges and University of Wisconsin to include pedestrian safety 
courses in their regular course curricula. 


The City of Madison shall strive to continue to maintaina 
Pedestrian/Bicycle Coordinator and a Pedestrian/Bicycle Safety Educator 
on staff. 


Each agency implementing pedestrian transportation education programs 
shall include an evaluation component that monitors how well these 
programs are reaching their target audiences. 


The Police Department and Traffic Engineering shall increase their efforts 
to develop and implement educational programs for pedestrians, motorists 
and bicyclists that promote safe and courteous interactions between these 
modes. 


Pedestrian Education: 


71. (LOW) 


The Police Department and Traffic Engineering shall work toward 
developing and implementing educational programs targeted at pedestrian 
understanding of pedestrian signals, including the flashing DON’T WALK 
signal, and pedestrian push buttons. 


Motorist Education: 


72. (MED) 


The Madison Metropolitan School District and private schools should 
include appropriate pedestrian safety information and educational 
opportunities in their driver’s education courses and elementary grade 
curricula. 


The Police Department and Traffic Engineering shall work toward 
developing and implementing educational programs targeted at motorist 
understanding of 1) their responsibility to yield to pedestrians in 
crosswalks, 2) the seriousness of exceeding the speed limit and 
implications for pedestrian injuries and fatalities in crashes, and 3) how 
running red lights and failing to yield to pedestrians before turning right 
on red impacts pedestrian travel. 
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Bicyclist Education: 


74. (LOW) The Police Department and Traffic Engineering shall work toward 
developing and implementing educational programs targeted at bicyclist 
and pedestrian understanding of how bicyclists and pedestrians should 
interact on sidewalks and multi-use paths. 


Design Professional Education: 


See recommendations under ‘General Pedestrian Planning Considerations’. 


Law Enforcement Officer Education: 


75.(HIGH) The Police Department shall include in its officer training programs 
information about the issues concerning pedestrian safety, the importance of 
pedestrian and traffic law enforcement, and the role the officers play in 
promoting pedestrian safety. 


Encouragement 


Strong pedestrian facilities, education programs and law enforcement efforts will go a long 
way toward enhancing the pedestrian environment and increasing the opportunities to choose 
walking as a viable transportation mode. Even more people can be encouraged to walk if 
these efforts are combined with promotional programs and materials. Such programs can 
cover many facets of encouraging people to walk. 


As with education programs, coordinated media campaigns can play an important role in 
efforts to encourage walking. Such campaigns increase the visibility of walking in the 
community, thereby helping to promote walking as a viable transportation mode. Possible 
themes for these campaigns include the health, neighborhood livability and environmental 
benefits of walking, profiles of a variety of community residents for whom walking is a way 
of life, or celebrity interviews as spokespeople and advocates for walking. Outlets for such 
campaigns include newspaper articles, print media ads, TV and radio interviews, feature 
stories, PSAs, print and TV ads, and web pages. Another possible project would be to 
develop a traveling display and slide show or video to promote heightened awareness of 
pedestrian issues for use at such locations as schools, neighborhood association meetings, 
shopping centers, libraries and employment centers. 


Events to promote and encourage walking can complement coordinated media campaigns. 
Special events can be organized during September for National Pedestrian Month. Special 
neighborhood walking tours for residents and tourists can be an effective way to promote a 
neighborhood’s walkability. Also, the City should continue to support neighborhood events, 
parades and block parties being held in the street. 
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In addition to these efforts, transportation demand management techniques including 
incentives for employers, employees, and customers can also encourage more people to walk. 
For employers, the City could offer tax breaks to employers who encourage their employees 
to walk to work, or the City link some types of conditional use requests with incentive 
programs to promote walking. The City could also give out awards to employers who provide 
particularly alternative transportation friendly environments. 


Employers can provide many different types of incentives to encourage their employees to 
walk to work. For example, employers can offer flex time, casual dress days, or transportation 
allowance programs. Providing showers and lockers can also help to promote walking. 
Employers could also organize an employee walking competition and offer awards in such 
categories as most miles walked in a particular time period or most days in a row walked. 


Finally, businesses can provide incentives to encourage their customers to arrive on foot. For 
example, discounted entrance fees could be offered at major sports events, concerts and 
expositions for attendees who arrive by walking, bicycling, or using transit. Alternatively, 
stores could provide discount coupons to customers who arrive by foot. 


ENCOURAGEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


76.(LOW) The City of Madison shall investigate providing incentives for employers to 
encourage their employees to walk to work. 


77.(MED) Neighborhood associations should develop and implement neighborhood 
walking tours. 


78.(LOW) _ Traffic Engineering shall work toward developing and implementing 
coordinated media campaigns to encourage walking. 


79.(MED) Employers should consider offering incentives to their employees to 
encourage them to walk to work. 


80.(MED) Businesses should investigate offering incentives to customers who arrive by 
foot. 


Enforcement 


Pedestrian Enforcement 


For pedestrians, the most common enforcement issue is jaywalking, or illegally crossing the 
street. Jaywalking can include crossing the street against a traffic control device, stepping out 
in front of moving traffic so as to present immediate danger, and crossing at an intersection 
outside of a crosswalk. 


Some pedestrians make a case for using discretion in interpreting these offenses. Crossing 
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against a traffic control device can be a safety hazard for both pedestrians and motorists. 
However, crossing against a traffic control device does not always result in a pedestrian 
endangering himself/herself or a motorist. It is in these situations that the desirability of 
issuing citations is questionable. 


At signalized intersections where there are no pedestrian signals, pedestrians may legally cross 
the street against the traffic signal if s/he does not interfere with other traffic. But when there 
are pedestrian signals, pedestrians may legally enter the crosswalk only if the signal shows 
WALK. However, there are often gaps in traffic adequate for pedestrians to cross while the 
pedestrian signal is displaying DON’T WALK. Because they can cross without endangering 
their or the motorist’s safety, some pedestrians will choose to cross against the signal. 


A similar situation arises with pedestrian actuated signals, where pedestrians must push a 
button to activate the pedestrian walk cycle. If pedestrians arrive at a pedestrian actuated 
signal just as the traffic signal in their desired direction of travel turns green, some pedestrians 
consider the delay required by law to push the button and wait for the next cycle to be 
excessive. In this situation some pedestrians will choose to cross against the signal. In 
addition, many pedestrians will weigh their safety against pedestrian delay when there are long 
gaps in the traffic flow when a pedestrian signal shows DON’T WALK. When a pedestrian 
determines s/he can significantly reduce delay without compromising his/her safety, s/he will 
sometimes choose to cross the street against a DON’T WALK signal. Pedestrians take these 
actions because they follow common sense. Ticketing pedestrians in these situations seems 
unlikely to change behavior, while at the same time likely to foster pedestrian animosity for 
adhering to laws in general. 


Crossing the street at an intersection outside the crosswalk is another component of 
jaywalking for which judicious interpretation should be applied. This stipulation is included 
in order to target people who try to walk diagonally across intersections. Unless there is a 
pedestrian only phase, when pedestrians cross an intersection diagonally they will likely come 
in conflict with traffic that has the assigned right of way at that time. However, this type of 
behavior is not the only situation that leads to pedestrians walking outside the crosswalk. 
Especially on corners where there is a diagonal curb ramp, the crosswalks are often not 
marked in a way that pedestrians, particularly those using wheelchairs, can maintain a path 
that keeps them within the boundaries of the marked crosswalk. 


Motorist Enforcement 


Several motorist violations have particularly significant impacts on pedestrian safety. The 
chances of pedestrian fatality increases exponentially as motorist speed increases. Therefore, 
a motorist exceeding the speed limit or driving too fast for conditions can have fatal 
consequences for a pedestrian. Motorists failing to yield to pedestrians in crosswalks is also 
a significant problem for pedestrians, especially in heavy traffic where there are few gaps in 
traffic adequate for crossing. Pedestrian delay can be excessive in these situations if motorists 
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fail to yield. Also, if crossing 


opportunities are too Likelihood of Pedestrian Fatality in Crash 
infrequent, pedestrians are 

more likely to try cross in Motorist Speed Chance of 

gaps that are less than ideal, (mph) Pedestrian Fatality 
increasing their risk of being 20 5% 

involved in a crash. Two 30 4S% 


additional problems are 40 85% 
motorists running red lights 
and motorists failing to yield 
to pedestrians before turning right on red. In both of these cases, the motorist is likely cutting 
off the pedestrian despite the pedestrian having a WALK signal. In some cases, the duration 
of the motorist violation will last through the entire WALK cycle (especially on wide streets 
where this phase is sometimes 4-7seconds), making it impossible for the pedestrian to cross 
the street legally. 


Programs in Other Communities 


According to NHTSA, “‘Seattle’s pedestrian law enforcement program began with a highly 
publicized public education campaign emphasizing pedestrian rights and responsibilities. The 
campaign was, and continues to be, coordinated by Harborview Injury Prevention Center, 
which is affiliated with a research and teaching hospital. Education takes the form of public 
service announcements, newspaper articles, radio spots, billboards, and bus posters. The 
Seattle Police Department stresses that its program is not a jaywalking campaign and that the 
main concern of its pedestrian law enforcement program is pedestrian safety with an emphasis 
on pedestrian protection. Information and education is extended to the public so that it will 
become aware of the laws and will in turn voluntarily comply with them. The citizens are also 
made aware that, if they do not obey the laws, whether they are a motorist or a pedestrian, 
they will receive a ticket.” 


“Seattle is planning to require a traffic response to every pedestrian crash, regardless of 
severity, that will include an in-depth investigation. The investigation will examine, for 
example, whether environmental factors contributed to the crash, whether the driver or the 
pedestrian needed but did not wear eye glasses, and how the pedestrian was clothed (e.g., 
wore dark colors). [These] data will be analyzed with an eye toward identifying problems and 
potential solutions. Police officers will ask the driver and the pedestrian to voluntarily take 
a breath test to determine if alcohol was a factor in the crash.” 


ENFORCEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


81.(HIGH) The Police Department shall encourage consistent and regular enforcement of| 


traffic laws that enhance pedestrian safety by routinely citing violations by 
both pedestrians and motorists. 
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General Pedestrian Planning Considerations 


Pedestrian-Related Ordinances 


Four chapters of the Madison General Ordinances (MGO) deal directly with pedestrian 
related issues: Chapter 10: Streets, Alleys, Sidewalks and Gutters; Chapter 12: Vehicle Code; 
Chapter 16: General Planning; and Chapter 28: Zoning Code. No systematic review of these 
regulations has ever been conducted to evaluate pedestrian implications. These chapters are 
briefly summarized below and some ordinances are discussed in greater depth in later sections 
of this chapter that deal with the specific issues they address. It should be noted that the 
analysis of the ordinances presented in this chapter is only a cursory review and that a more 
comprehensive analysis should be conducted at a future date to determine how consistently 
they direct City agencies and commissions to provide for accessible, convenient, safe and 
enjoyable pedestrian travel, and to evaluate how well they are being implemented. 


Chapter 10: Streets, Alleys, Sidewalks and Gutters 


Chapter 10 of the Madison General Ordinances addresses a number of issues relevant to 
pedestrians. In summary, sections 10.06 and 10.09 deal with sidewalk construction and repair; 
sections 10.23, and 10.25-10.27 indicate prohibited sidewalk uses; section 10.28 spells out 
the City’s policy on snow and ice removal from sidewalks; section 10.29 specifies that 
downspouts and eaves of buildings cannot drain onto sidewalks; section 10.08 covers the 
construction of driveways and parking lot facilities; and section 10.39 covers the City’s policy 
on street light installation including addressing pedestrian safety at night. 


Chapter 12: Vehicle Code 


Whereas Chapter 10 addresses the physical configuration of pedestrian facilities and the need 
to keep these free of obstructions to pedestrian travel, the Vehicle Code regulates people’s 
behaviors. In summary, the vehicle code defines acceptable behaviors related to such issues 
as requiring motorists to yield to pedestrians in crosswalks, prohibiting driving on sidewalks, 
defining where bicycling is permitted or prohibited on sidewalks, prohibiting pedestrians from 
using controlled access highways, and outlining the respective rights and duties of motorists, 
pedestrians and bicyclists. 


It is this chapter that the City of Madison has the least ability to change because City 
Ordinances related to the Vehicle Code must follow State Statutes except where specific 
authority to differ from the State Statutes has been granted to local units of government. Any 
changes the City would like in the Vehicle Code would either have to be in compliance with 
State Statutes, or would have to be made at the state level before being adopted by the City. 
It should be noted that the State and City Vehicle Codes substantially follow the Uniform 
Vehicle Code, a national model for state and local traffic laws. Therefore, Wisconsin’s and 
Madison’s Vehicle Codes are similar to those in other states. 
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Chapter 16: General Planning 


Chapter 16 of the Madison General Ordinances covers general planning provisions. These 
provisions are designed to “regulate and control the subdivision of land...in order to promote 
the public health, safety and general welfare of the community. They are designed to lessen 
congestion in the streets and highways...to facilitate adequate provision for 
transportation...schools, parks, playgrounds and other public requirements” (16.23(1)). 


Within this ordinance, the general requirements for subdivisions [16.23(3)(a)5] notes that 
“The City of Madison subscribes to a policy that urbanizing land should desirably be located 
in a compact manner...where arrangements for public transportation will minimize the impact 
of commuting automobile traffic on City residents...” Subdivision policies include “favor[ing] 
land use intensities and patterns that are supportive of alternative modes of transportation.” 


Section 16.23(3)(a)6 indicates that subdivisions will not be approved unless it is determined 
that “adequate public facilities and public services are available to support and service the area 
of the proposed subdivision....” In terms of transportation, the adequacy of existing roads, 
additional roads or roadway improvements, public mass transportation and the 
recommendations of the Department of Transportation and the Regional Transportation 
Study are reviewed. 


Section 16.23(8) specifies design standards for streets and alleys, including their arrangement. 
Subsection 6e specifies that “public walkways or sidewalks shall be installed within all public 
right of ways and public walkway easements unless the Plan Commission...determines that 
the public walkways are not required.” 


Chapter 28: Zoning Code 


The Madison Zoning Code defines what land uses are allowed in what types of zoning 
districts. Several intents and purposes of the code are pertinent to pedestrian travel (28.02): 
to lessen congestion in the public streets; to facilitate the adequate provision of transportation, 
water, sewerage, schools, parks and other public requirements; to encourage the most 
appropriate use of land throughout the City and environs; and to protect the character and 
maintain the stability of residential, commercial and manufacturing areas within the City and 
environs, and to promote the orderly and beneficial development of such areas. 
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28.08 Residence Districts 


Single-Family Residence Established to stabilize and protect the essential 

District characteristics of certain low density residential areas 
normally located in the outlying urban parts of the City, 
and to promote and encourage a suitable environment for 
family life where children are members of most families. 
Single-family dwellings, low density multiple-family 
dwellings in planned residential developments, and certain 
recreational facilities to serve residents of the district. 


R2 | Single-Family Residence Single-family dwellings, low density multiple-family 
District dwellings in planned residential developments, and certain 
recreational facilities to serve residents of the district. 


Single-Family and Two- Single-family and two-family dwellings, low density 

Family Residence Districts multiple-family dwellings in planned residential 
developments, and certain community and recreational 
facilities to serve residents of the district. 


General Residence District Uses limited to certain residential and institutional uses, 
such as single-family, two-family and multiple-family 
dwellings, and convalescent homes, and certain 
community and recreational facilities to serve residents of 
the district 


General Residence District R4 + apartment hotels 


General Residence District Highest density residential areas normally located in the 
central part of the city, and to promote and encourage, 
insofar as compatible with the intensity of land uses, a 
suitable environment for a predominantly adult 
population, and in those central areas located in close 
proximity to the central campus of the UW, to promote 
and encourage a suitable environment for student housing 


facilities. 
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28.085 Office Districts 
28.09 Commercial Districts 


Limited Commercial District 


General Commercial District 


C3 | Highway Commercial 
District 


Central Commercial District 


28.10 Manufacturing Districts 


28.106 Historic Districts 


Established to accommodate the shopping needs of 
residents residing in adjacent residential areas. Within this 
district, which is located in close proximity to residential 
areas, are permitted those uses which are necessary to 
satisfy the daily or frequent shopping needs of the 
neighborhood customer. [convenience goods and 
personal services] 


Established to accommodate the shopping needs of a 
much larger consumer population and area of residency 
than that served by the C1 district. Within this district, 
which is located in relative proximity to residential areas 
and to major thoroughfares, is permitted a wider range of 
uses than in the C1 district...Unlike C1, there is no 
limitation on the size of the establishments. [C1 + durable 
and fashion goods] 


Within this district are permitted those uses which 
because of certain locational requirements and 
operational characteristics are appropriate to locations 
either in close proximity to major thoroughfares or in 
areas away from residences. [includes animal hospitals] 


Established to accommodate those uses which are of 
City-wide, regional or state significance. 


Working Knowledge of Pedestrian Issues 


Many City staff and commission members have little, if any, formal training related to 
pedestrian issues because universities typically do not offer any courses that specifically cover 
pedestrian facility design, construction and maintenance, or effective pedestrian education, 
encouragement and enforcement programs. What working knowledge they do have often 
comes from personal observation and experience. 


There are an increasing number of opportunities for City staff and commission members to 
receive outside training by attending conferences and workshops. Federal Highway 
Administration, Livable Communities, and Alex Sorton from the Traffic Institute at 
Northwestern University regularly offer pedestrian workshops. There are also several 
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professional conferences that regularly address pedestrian issues: The National Pedestrian 
Conference, ProBike/ProWalk, the Transportation Research Board annual conference, and 
the Institute for Transportation Engineers annual conference. 


In order to improve the working knowledge of pedestrian issues, the City should develop a 
systematic approach for raising City staff and commission member awareness of pedestrian 
issues and adopted City pedestrian vision, goals, objectives, and guidelines. 


Transportation Improvement Program & Capital Budget 


Street improvement projects are prioritized and scheduled for implementation through the 
Dane County Regional Plan Commission’s Transportation Improvement Program (TIP) and 
the City’s Capital Budget. The TIP lists projects six years into the future. Both are updated 
annually. These lists include new construction, reconstruction and spot improvement projects. 
Pedestrian improvements are often included within a larger project’s scope. Stand alone 
pedestrian improvement projects are also included. Coordinating pedestrian improvements 
with larger projects will increase the likelihood of implementation. In addition, it costs less 
to implement pedestrian improvements as part of a larger project than as a stand alone 
project. Currently, there is limited formal review of Transportation Improvement Program and 
Capital Budget projects with respect to desired pedestrian improvements. 


GENERAL PEDESTRIAN PLANNING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Pedestrian-related Ordinances: 


NOTE: Issues related to each of these chapters in the Madison General Ordinances are 
discussed in greater detail in the following sections. Rather than suggesting specific ordinance 
changes here, relevant recommendations are made under each specific topic. 


82. (MED) The Long-Range Transportation Planning Committee shall analyze the 
Madison General Ordinances to determine how consistently they direct City 
agencies and commissions to provide for accessible, convenient, safe and 
enjoyable pedestrian travel, and shall evaluate how well they are being 
implemented. Based on this analysis, the committee shall make 
recommendations to improve City ordinances and their implementation that 
will enhance pedestrian travel. 


Working Knowledge of Pedestrian Issues: 


83. (HIGH) Traffic Engineering shall distribute copies of the Pedestrian Transportation 
Plan to City staff and commission members as an educational tool to raise 
their awareness of pedestrian issues and adopted City pedestrian vision, goals, 
policies, objectives, and standards. 
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84. (HIGH) 


85. (MED) 


87. (HIGH) 


Traffic Engineering shall encourage WisDOT to sponsor pedestrian training 
programs for engineers, planners, architects, landscape architects and 
developers. 


Department and Division heads shall encourage City staff involved in 
planning, design and/or maintenance of pedestrian facilities to attend 
conferences and workshops that offer training related to pedestrian issues 
within available training resources. 


The City Disability Rights Coordinator shall consider making arrangements 
for periodic pedestrian facility tours for City engineers and planners to 
enhance their understanding of pedestrian facility design considerations for 
people with disabilities. 


Department and Division heads, when hiring staff involved in planning, design 
and/or maintenance of pedestrian facilities, should consider including relevant 
pedestrian knowledge/skills/abilities as a desired qualification and questions 
about pedestrian experience and issues in the interview process. 


Transportation Improvement Program & Capital Budgets: 


88. (HIGH) 


89. (HIGH) 


90. (HIGH) 


91. (HIGH) 


The Departments of Planning and Development, Transportation and Public 
Works shall consider pedestrian improvements in their on-going 
transportation planning processes. 


City Engineering, Traffic Engineering and Madison Metro shall review the 
projects in the Transportation Improvement Program and the Capital Budget 
each year for desired pedestrian improvements and shall take these 
recommendations into account as they develop their annual work programs. 


The  Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission, Long-Range 
Transportation Planning Committee, the Transit Parking Commission, the 
Citizen’s Advisory Council on People with Disabilities, the Plan Commission 
and the Board of Public Works shall review the projects in the Transportation 
Improvement Program and the Capital Budget each year for desired 
pedestrian improvements and shall take these recommendations into account 
as they develop their annual work programs. 


City Engineering, Traffic Engineering and Madison Metro shall include 
desired pedestrian facility improvements within the scope and budget of 
transportation improvement projects included in the Transportation 
Improvement Program and the Capital Budget. 
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Implementation Priorities and Future 
Pedestrian Transportation Planning 


Implementation Priorities 


adison’s Pedestrian Transportation Plan outlines strategies for making Madison an even 
better place to walk. It makes recommendations that will enhance the pedestrian 
environment and will increase opportunities to choose walking as a viable transportation 
mode. These recommendations are too numerous to implement all at once. City staff, 
commission and public involvement in the plan’s development process has suggested a 
number of priorities that should guide implementation of the Pedestrian Transportation Plan. 


Implementation priorities are based on the goals identified in the plan and by opportunities 
for implementation based on available resources, including staff and project funding. Overall, 
implementation of the pedestrian facilities recommendations is a high priority because in many 
cases, staff are already in place, and in some cases designing transportation facilities to be 
pedestrian friendly focuses on coordinating agency activities and making appropriate design 
decisions and therefore does not cost any more than would be spent on the project anyway. 
A high level of interest has also been expressed in education and enforcement efforts. 
However, these recommendations will require a significant, concerted effort to implement 
because in many cases, the recommendations will require staff and funding beyond what is 
currently available. 
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Pedestrian Facility Implementation Priorities 


1m New development projects. 
2: Reconstruction projects. 
3. Stand alone pedestrian improvement projects, especially those with high pedestrian 


activity and significant pedestrian safety concerns. 


Education Implementation Priorities 


1. Yield to pedestrians in crosswalks. 

Pn Understanding of pedestrian signal operation, including meaning of flashing DON’T 
WALK. 

a: Impact of motorist speed on pedestrian injury severity in crashes and neighborhood 
quality of life. 


Enforcement Implementation Priorities 


he Motorists failing to yield to pedestrians in crosswalks. 
Zs Motorists running red lights and right turn on red violations. 
oF Motorist speeding. 


Transportation Improvement Program and Pedestrian Facility 
Priorities 


With respect to pedestrian facility implementation priorities, a resource to consult in order to 
analyze upcoming reconstruction projects is the Transportation Improvement Program. The 
following tables indicate the current absence or presence of sidewalks for road reconstruction 
projects listed in the 1997-2001 Transportation Improvement Program. Projects on this list 
where sidewalks do not currently exist should be targeted for establishing prioritization for 
sidewalk installation when the project is implemented. If sidewalks do exist, projects should 
be reviewed for sidewalk surface quality and whether any other pedestrian improvements 
should be incorporated into the project to enhance pedestrian travel in the corridor. These 
tables also indicate signals that will be installed and bridges and intersections that will be 
reconstructed. These projects should be reviewed to evaluate and recommend pedestrian 
enhancements that could be incorporated into the project to improve pedestrian travel. 
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TIP Projects that Currently have Sidewalks 


Thornton to Second 
Second to Marquette 


Melvin Ct. to N. Stoughton Rd. 
N. Stoughton to Thrierer 


exception: segment before Thrierer | side 


W. Washington Regent to Park 
First St. E. Johnson to Winnebago 


TIP Projects that Currently have Sidewalks on 1 Side 


Glenway St. Monroe to Glen Dr 


Pleasant View Rd Old Sauk north to City limits 
University Ave. Grand Ave to 0.08 west of Segoe Rd. 
Segoe to Allen Blvd. 
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TIP Projects that Currently do not have Sidewalks 


W. Broadway 


Buckeye 


Campus Dr. 
Edgewood Dr. 

S. Franklin Ave. 
Regent 

Maher Ave. 

Post Rd. Extension 
Rimrock Rd. 
Sycamore Ave. 

E. Washington 

Lien Rd. 

St. Dunstan Dr. 
Junction Rd. (CTH-M) 
McKee Road (CTH PD) 
Old Middleton Rd. 

Old Sauk Rd. 
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Frontage Road 

Fayette to Bridge 

new street Weber to Broadway 
Stoughton Rd to Droster 


exception: Vondron - Droster has sidewalks 
on one side 


Grand Ave to 0.87 mi east 
Woodrow to Edgewood Ave. 
Speedway to Regent St. 
Franklin to Farley 

Cottage Grove to Buckeye 
Fish Hatchery to Watford Way 
Beltline to Kent 

Mendota St. to Walsh Rd. 


Marquette to Melvin Ct. 


Eagan Rd. to Thompson Dr. 


Old Middleton to Univ Ave 
Watts to Mineral Point 

CTH M to Nesbitt Rd 

Capital Ave to City of Middleton 


Excelsior Dr. to Pleasant View Rd 


Pleasant View west to city limit 
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IMPLEMENTATION PRIORITY RECOMMENDATIONS 


92.(HIGH) The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall evaluate projects in the Transportation Improvement 
Program where sidewalks do not currently exist to establish the desirability 
and feasibility of installing sidewalks when the project is implemented 
according to the priorities established in the Pedestrian Transportation Plan. 


93.(HIGH) The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall review projects in the Transportation Improvement 
Program where sidewalks currently exist to evaluate sidewalk surface quality 
and whether any other pedestrian improvements should be incorporated into 
the project to enhance pedestrian travel in the corridor. 


94.(HIGH) The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall review signal, intersection and bridge projects in the 
Transportation Improvement Program to evaluate and recommend pedestrian 
enhancements that could be incorporated into the project to improve 
pedestrian travel. 


Future Pedestrian Transportation Planning 


Madison is poised to become one of the great walking cities in the United States. The City’s 
history has laid a solid foundation for a walkable community. This Pedestrian Transportation 
Plan aims to preserve and build on this foundation to make Madison an even better place to 
walk. 


Many areas in Madison were developed in the pre-automobile era. Walking was the dominant 
form of transportation. Streets were arranged in a grid pattern and sidewalks were installed 
along all streets, often being paved before the streets themselves. Stores and homes were in 
close proximity so residents could easily walk between them. Transportation and land use 
decisions made 100 years ago that made these areas walkable still make these areas walkable 
today. 


Madison’s more recent history has also contributed toward the City being poised to become 
one of the nation’s great walking cities. It was more than 20 years ago when Madison started 
to provide special pedestrian facilities such as curb cuts and overpasses/underpasses. These 
efforts have given Madison a head start in becoming a premiere walking city. 


This Pedestrian Transportation Plan takes up where history has left off by bringing together 
previously isolated efforts into a common framework to create a coordinated approach for 
making Madison an even better place to walk. A significant accomplishment of this Pedestrian 
Transportation Plan in working toward this goal is that it defines a comprehensive framework 
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for describing, discussing and evaluating the pedestrian environment. Further it identifies and 
defines issues related to each element of the pedestrian environment. Finally, this Pedestrian 
Transportation Plan lays a solid foundation for the future of walking in Madison because it 
identifies current practices that the City should continue, current practices the City should 
continue with greater emphasis, new initiatives the City should pursue, and issues that the 
City should research further. 


In these ways, Madison’s first Pedestrian Transportation Plan takes many positive steps 
forward in making Madison an even better place to walk. However, it is also important to 
recognize that this plan is part of an on-going process and even now, the City recognizes 
issues that future updates of this plan should address. 


Some directions future editions of Madison’s Pedestrian Transportation Plan should pursue 
include: 


C funding for pedestrian projects - how much do various items cost, what are some 
innovative funding ideas; 


specific ways to measure success of the plan; 
accountability for implementing recommendations - what are the checks and balances; 
incorporating specific project recommendations; 


interjurisdictional issues; 


NOD DOD NN 


documentation of commission roles in decisions. 


FUTURE PEDESTRIAN TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


95.(HIGH) Traffic Engineering shall review and update the Pedestrian Transportation 
Plan every 5 years. 


96. (HIGH) The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 


Departments shall monitor progress toward achieving the pedestrian vision 
and recommendations defined in the Pedestrian Transportation Plan. 


97.(HIGH) The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development 
Departments shall review the need for restructuring current staff and 
resources and/or hiring additional staff and/or acquiring additional funding to 
implement the recommendations defined in the Pedestrian Transportation 
Plan. 
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Appendix 1: Citizen’s Guide to Making 
Madison an Even Better Place to 
Walk 


veryone has a role in making Madison an even better place to walk. As a citizen, you have 
three primary roles: advocate, educator and informer. 


Pedestrian advocates will play an important role in any effort to make Madison an even better 
place to walk. Speak up and let City staff and elected officials know when they do good and 
bad things for pedestrian travel. 


Education is also an important component of making Madison an even better place to walk. 
Many people are not familiar with their rights and responsibilities as a pedestrian or the rights 
and responsibilities motorists have with respect to pedestrians. If each one of us makes an 
effort to educate themselves, their neighbors, their friends and their relatives, pedestrian safety 
will improve. 


The final important role all citizens play in making Madison an even better place to walk is 
that of informer. Familiarize yourself with pedestrian facilities in your neighborhood and learn 
to define and communicate the underlying factors of your concerns to City staff and your 
elected officials. 


This handbook provides you with information to carry out these roles and to get actively 
involved in making Madison a better place to walk. 


What Can! Do to Make Madison a Better Place to Walk 


Making Madison a better place to walk will not happen overnight. It will involve an on-going 
team effort from law makers, designers, engineers, contractors, maintenance workers, and 
YOU. 


There are many things you can do to help make Madison a better place to walk: 
C Explore the walking resources in your neighborhood. 


C Help to organize a neighborhood walk to show your neighbors how many places are 
within walking distance. 
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C Learn more about walkable neighborhoods by reading, talking to people and attending 
meetings and conferences. 


C Replace at least one car trip each week with a walking, bicycle or transit trip. 

C Work with your child’s school to make sure they teach pedestrian safety and 
encourage walking to school. 

C Schedule a neighborhood planning session to identify places that encourage or 
discourage pedestrian travel and make recommendations for improvements. 

C Alert the City to pedestrian barriers you encounter (see “Contacting the City” 
section). 


Defining Your Issues and Concerns 


An important aspect of getting involved to make Madison an even better place to walk is 
learning to define your concerns in a way that it is possible to identify the root cause of the 
problem and pursue an appropriate course of action to alleviate the situation. 


The City often receives complaints similar to ‘I have a hard time crossing such and such a 
street.’ Without additional information, it is difficult to know the real concern. Are there too 
few adequate gaps in traffic? Are motorists failing to yield to the pedestrian in the crosswalk? 
Is there an object the pedestrian finds it difficult to see around and therefore has difficulty 
determining whether or not it is safe to cross? Is the concern only a problem at particular 
times of day? This is the type of detailed information the City needs to be able to target your 
real concerns. Without this information, City staff may either observe the crossing at a time 
when your concern is not a problem, or they may take action to alleviate another problem you 
had not identified. As a result, without a better description of a citizen’s concerns, it is hit or 
miss as to whether or not the real concern gets solved. 


Another common request the City gets is ‘please install a stop sign at such and such an 
intersection.’ In this case, the citizen has analyzed the situation on his/her own and made 
his/her own decision about an appropriate solution to alleviate a problem. However, 
experience has shown that there are often side effects of the solution that the citizen had not 
considered and there are often more satisfactory solutions. Therefore, it can be more 
productive to carefully identify your real concern and provide this information to City staff. 
You might also suggest a possible solution you would like the City to consider. By providing 
both types of information, the end result is more likely to be satisfactory to all involved. 
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Elements of Pedestrian Environment 


On aspect of successfully defining your concerns is to identify the element(s) of the pedestrian 
environment that are relevant to your concern. The following outline provides a framework 
for identifying elements of the pedestrian environment. For more information about terms 
with which you may not be familiar, please refer to the Madison Pedestrian Transportation 
Plan for further explanation. 


Community and Site Development 
Planning, Zoning, Land Use 
Site Design 
Walkways 
Sidewalks 
Connector Paths 
Crossings 
Street Corner 
Curb Ramps 
Curb Radii 
Curb Extensions 
Interactions between Vehicles and Pedestrians: Spatial Aspects 
Refuge Islands 
Grade-Separated Crossings 
Pavement Markings 
Colored/Textured Pavement, Raised Crosswalks 
Interactions between Vehicles and Pedestrians: Temporal Aspects 
Pedestrian Signals 
Traffic Signal Timing 
Pedestrian Detector Mechanisms 
Other Elements of the Built Environment 
Street Design 


Transit Connections 
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Physical Design vs. Behavioral Issues 


A skill central to defining your concerns is to be able to figure out if your concern stems from 
a physical design issue or a pedestrian or motorist behavior issue. Some concerns are 
obviously one or the other, but for others both categories of issues might come into play. It 
is important to know if a problem stems from a physical design issue or a behavioral issue 
because each suggests very different appropriate solutions. 


Physical Design 


Walkways 


¢ 
¢ 


Walkway does not exist 

Walkway is not maintained adequately 
-snow removal 

-surface quality 


-encroaching vegetation 


Crossings: Street Corners 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 


Curb cut missing 
Curb cut orients pedestrians to middle of intersection 


Telephone pole or other object too close to corner so sight line between 
motorists, pedestrians is blocked 


Crossings: Spatial Interaction Between Pedestrians and Motorists 


¢ 


¢ 
¢ 


Refuge island not accessible or does not extend across crosswalk to provide 
protection 


Crosswalk markings too faint to see 


Impossible to stay within marked crosswalk if pedestrian uses curb cut 


Crossings: Temporal Interaction Between Pedestrians and Motorists 


¢ 


¢ 


¢ 


I cannot make it all the way across street before the pedestrian signal changes 
to solid DON’T WALK. 


I cannot reach the push button because: I cannot get onto the refuge island or 
there is too much space between the edge of the sidewalk and where the 
button is mounted. 


Adequate gaps in traffic for me to cross at this unsignalized intersection are 
very infrequent. 


Behavioral Issues 


146 
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Walkways 

C Bicyclists, in-line skaters pass too quickly, closely, and/or without warning 
Crossings: Spatial Interaction Between Pedestrians and Motorists 

C Vehicles stop across crosswalks 

C Vehicles fail to yield to pedestrians in crosswalks 

Crossings: Temporal Interaction Between Pedestrians and Motorists 
Motorists run red lights 

Motorists fail to yield to pedestrians when turning right on red 

Motorists fail to yield to pedestrians when turning left 


Motorists exceed speed limit 


NdMINddDOD NN 


Pedestrians dash across street against pedestrian signal 


Pedestrian Resources to Read, View 


Citizens for Better Environment. Back to the Future: Designs for Walkable Neighborhoods 
Video. 1996. [$7]; 152 W. Wisconsin Ave. #510; Milwaukee, WI 53203; (414) 271-7280 


Kunstler, James Howard. Home From Nowhere: Remaking Our Everyday World for the 21st 
Century, Simon & Shuster, 1996. 


Morrish, William and Catherine Brown. Planning to Stay: Learning to See the Physical 
Features of Your Neighborhood, Milkweed Editions, Minneapolis, MN 1994. 


PedNet - Computer Mailing List that focuses on discussions related to pedestrian 
transportation. To subscribe, send an e-mail message to majordomo @flora.ottawa.on.ca. The 
body of the message should read “subscribe pednet.” 


Pedestrian Federation of America. Walk Tall: A Citizen’s Guide to Walkable Communities, 
Washington, D.C. 1995. [$2]; 1506 21st St., NW, Suite 200; Washington, DC 20036 


Washington State Energy Office, Municipal Strategies to Increase Pedestrian Travel, 
Olympia, WA 1994. [$3]; 925 Plum St. SE, Bldg No. 4; Olympia, WA 98504-3165; (360) 
956-2132 
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How to Express Concerns to the City 


City Commissions Impacting Pedestrians 


Several of the City Committees and Commissions that regularly make decisions impacting the 
pedestrian environment are listed below. These groups play central roles in determining if you 
can walk to your destination, if it is convenient, if it is safe and if it is enjoyable. 


You may want to consider getting on the mailing list for these committees, attending their 
meetings, and/or becoming an appointed member to one of these groups. 


Board of Public Works 


Meets Ist, 3rd Wednesday except when Ist of month is a Wednesday; 4:00p.m.; 103A City 
County Building; 210 Martin Luther King, Jr. Blvd.; 266-4751. 


Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission 


Meets 4th Tuesday of the month; 5:00p.m.; Rm. 260 Madison Municipal Building; 215 
Marting Luther King, Jr. Blvd; 267-8750. 


Plan Commission 


Meets Ist and 3rd Mondays of the month; 5:30 p.m.; Room 201 City County Building; 210 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Blvd.; 266-4635. 
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City Staff Contacts for Pedestrian Questions 


Unsafe Sidewalks, Curb Cuts 266-4537 


Cracks, tipped & tilted slabs and curb cuts are handled by City Engineering. 
Missing Sidewalks, Curb Cuts 266-4537 


To begin a request for new construction, contact City Engineering and your 
alderperson. 


Shrubs Blocking Sidewalk 266-4551 
Report vegetation hanging over the sidewalk to Building Inspection. 
Pedestrian Signal Malfunction 266-4767 


Burned out lights, quiet buzzers and other signal problems are handled by 
the Traffic Engineering Shop. 


Signs, Signals and Markings 266-4761 
To request a crosswalk or traffic signal, contact Traffic Engineering. 

Speeding Traffic 266-4624 
Report license plates of speeders to the Speeding Hotline. 

Unshovelled Snow or Ice 266-4551 
Problems with snow removal are handled by Building Inspection. 


Neighborhood Traffic Mgt. 266-4761 


Traffic Engineering works with neighborhoods to develop neighborhood 
traffic management plans. 


Neighborhood Association 267-8744 
Neighborhood Planning can help you to get involved in your neighborhood. 
Contacting Alderpeople 266-4071 


To contact your alder or find out who s/he is, call the Council Office. 
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APPENDIX 2: Pedestrian Plans 
Reviewed 


California Emergency Medical Services Authority. Pedestrian Safety in California: A State Plan. 
February 1994. 


City of Bellevue Transportation Department. Pedestrian and Bicycle Transportation Plan. May 1993. 


City of Portland Bureau of Transportation Engineering and Development. 1994 Sidewalk and Curb 
Ramp Inventory. 


City of Portland Office of Transportation. Pedestrian Master Plan. Preliminary Discussion Draft. 
October 1995. 


Florida Department of Transportation Safety Office, Florida Pedestrian Safety Plan. February 1992. 


Genesee Transportation Council. Bicycle and Pedestrian Action Plan for the Rochester Metropolitan 
Area. February 1996. 


Go Boulder. City of Boulder Sidewalk Program. July 1993. 
Ithaca-Tompkins County Transportation Council. 2015 Long Range Plan. January 1995. 


LaCrosse Area Planning Committee. Bicycle and Pedestrian Plan Element: A Component of the 
LaCrosse Area Long-Range Transportation Plan. August 1994. 


Maine Department of Transportation. You Can Get There From Here: The Pedestrian Plan. January 
1995. 


Missouri Highway and Transportation Department. Bicycle & Pedestrian Chapter. 1994. 


New Jersey Department of Transportation. Pedestrian Compatible Planning and Design Guidelines. 
April 1996. 


New Jersey Department of Transportation. Statewide Bicycle and Pedestrian Master Plan. June 1995. 


Ohio-Kentucky-Indiana Regional Council of Governments. Creating a Greater Cincinnati 
Metropolitan Area Comprehensive Pedestrian System: You Can Get There From Here. June 1993. 


Oregon Department of Transportation. Oregon Bicycle and Pedestrian Plan: An Element of the 
Oregon Transportation Plan. June 1995. 


Seattle Engineering Department. Pedestrian and Bicycle Program. 1994 Work Plan. 


Souteastern Wisconsin Regional Planning Commission.A Regional Bicycle and Pedestrian Facilities 
System Plan for Southeastern Wisconsin: 2010. Planning Report No. 43. December 1994. 


Spokane Regional Transportation Council. Spokane Regional Pedestrian/Bikeway Plan. April 1994. 
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Other Pedestrian Resources Reviewed 


Bureau of Traffic Management, Office of Transportation. Reclaiming Our Streets. Portland, Oregon. 
February 1993. 


Calthorpe Associates. Transit-Oriented Development Design Guidelines. City of San Diego. 1992. 


Dixon, Linda. “Bicycle and Pedestrian Level of Service Performance Measures and Standards for 
Congestion Management Systems.” Transportation Research Record. Not published yet. 


FHWA. A Compendium of Available Bicycle and Pedestrian Trip Generation Data in the United 
States. FHWA-PD-95-009. October 1994. 


FHWA, Planning, Design and Maintenance of Pedestrian Facilities. FHWA-IP-88-019. March 
1989. 


Florida Department of Transportation, Walkable Communities 
ITE. Design and Safety of Pedestrian Facilities. December 1994. 


Khisty, C. Jotin. “Evaluation of Pedestrian Facilities: Beyond the Level-of-Service Concept.” 
Transportation Research Record, No. 1438. P. 45-50. 


Krawczyk, Paul. “Creating Pedestrian and Bicycle Systems in Conjunction with New Development.” 
ITE Journal. May 1995. P. 24-26. 


Morrish, William R. And Catherine R. Brown. Planning to Stay: Learning to See the Physical 
Features of Your Neighborhood. Minneapolis, MN: Milkweed Editions. 1994. 


FHWA. National Bicycling and Walking Study: Transportation Choices for a Changing America. 
FHWA-PD-94-023. 


NHTSA. Law Enforcement Pedestrian Safety. DOT HS 808 0008. NTS-23. 


Oregon Chapter American Planning Association. Recommendations for Pedestrian, Bicycle and 
Transit Friendly Development Ordinances. Working Draft, February 1993. 


Oregon Department of Transportation. Best Management Practices for Transportation/Land Use 
Planning. Working Draft, August 1992. 


Pedestrian Federation of America, Walk Tall: A Citizen’s Guide to Walkable Communities 


Transportation Research Board. “Planning and Implementing Pedestrian Facilities in Suburban and 
Developing Rural Areas.” National Cooperative Highway Research Program Report 294A. 
June 1987. 


Untermann, Richard. Accommodating the Pedestrian: Adapting Towns and Neighborhoods for 
Walking and Bicycling. Van Nostrand Reinhold Company. 1984. 


Washington State Energy Office. Redevelopment for Livable Communities. Olympia, WA. 1996. 


Washington State Energy Office. Municipal Strategies to Increase Pedestrian Travel. WSEO #94- 
211. August 1994. 
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Appendix 3: Definitions and 
Abbreviations 


AASHTO 
ADA 


Capital Budget 


Chicane 


Crosswalk 


Cul-de-sac 


Curb Extension 
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American Association of Highway and Transportation Officials 


Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990. Broad legislation mandating 
provision of access to employment, services, and the built environment to 
those with disabilities. 


The Capital Budget refers to the budget passed each year by the Madison 
Common Council that outlines approved funding for City programs and 
services. 


Chicanes are a form of curb extension that alternate from one side of the 
street to the other. The road is in effect narrowed first from one side and then 
the other and then from the first side again in relatively short succession. 
Chicanes break up the typically long sight lines along streets and thus 
combine physical and psychological techniques to reduce speeds. 


According to the Wisconsin State Statutes [340.01(10)] and the Madison 
General Ordinances (12.01), “crosswalk” means either of the following, 
except where signs have been erected by local authorities indicating no 
crossing: 


a) Marked crosswalk: any portion of a highway clearly indicated for 
pedestrian crossing by signs, lines or other markings on the surface: or 


b) Unmarked crosswalk: in the absence of signs, lines or markings, that part 
of a roadway, at an intersections, which is included within the transverse 
lines which would be formed on such a roadway by connecting the 
corresponding lateral lines of the sidewalks on opposite sides of such 
roadway or, in the absence a a corresponding sidewalk on one side of the 
roadway, that part of such roadway which is included within the extension 
of the lateral lines of the existing sidewalk across such roadway at right 
angles to the center line thereof, except in no case does an unmarked 
crosswalk include any part of the intersection and in no case is there an 
unmarked crosswalk across a street at an intersection of such street with an 
alley. 


A street closed at one end. 


see neckdown. 
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Curb Radius 


Curb Ramp 


Direct Route 


DOT 
FHWA 


Free Flow Turn Lane 


Curb radius measures the sharpness of the corner formed by two intersecting 
streets. Specifically, it refers to the radius of the circle formed by the curve 
of the curb at the corner. 


A combined ramp and landing within a public sidewalk to accomplish a 
change of level at a curbed or otherwise separated street crossing. 


Perpendicular Curb Ramp 


A street corner with perpendicular curb cuts provides a curb cut for each 
crossing direction that is at a right angle to the curb. 


Diagonal Curb Ramp 


A diagonal curb cut provides a single curb cut to serve two street crossing 
directions. 


The shortest reasonable route between two points. A route is direct if it does 
not involve significant out of direction travel which could be avoided. Out of 
direction travel is significant if it is more than 50% longer than the straight 
line distance between two points. (OREGON APA) 


Department of Transportation 
Federal Highway Administration 


Free-flow turn lanes are designed to allow motorists to maintain a high 
turning speed. From a motorist perspective, this improves intersection 
operation by reducing the number of right turning vehicles that have to stop. 
However, because motorists expect to turn without stopping, it is less likely 
they will stop for pedestrians in the crosswalk, although it is required by law. 


Grade-Separated Crossing Pedestrian crossings can either be provided at street level (at-grade) 


ISTEA 


ITE 
Mid-Block Crosswalk 


Mode 


MUTCD 
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or over/under the level of vehicular traffic (grade-separated). Providing a 
grade-separated rather than an at-grade crossing is warranted when traffic 
conditions are such that pedestrians perceive that the added effort required 
to use the overpass or underpass is worth it. 


Intermodal Surface Transportation Effieciency Act of 1991. Federal 
transportation legislation that made transportation funds more flexible so 
they could be used for bicycle and pedestrian projects as well as highways. 


Institute of Transportation Engineers 


When pedestrians cross the street mid-block, on the other hand, motorists are 
required to yield to pedestrians only when a pedestrian is crossing within a 
marked mid-block crossing. If pedestrians cross the street mid-block outside 
of a marked crosswalk, there is no legal crosswalk defined and pedestrians 
must yield the right of way to motorists. 


A particular form of transportation, such as walking, bicycling, transit, or 
automobile. 


Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices 
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Neckdown 


Obstruction-Free Area 


Path 


Pedestrian 


Pedestrian Connector 


A neckdown is a narrowing of a street, either at an intersection or midblock, 
in order to reduce the width of the street. While the term usually is applied 
to a design which widens a sidewalk at the point of crossing, it also includes 
the use of islands what force traffic toward the curb while reducing the 
roadway width. 


The obstruction-free area of a street corner is the space between the 
curb and the lines created by extending the inside edge of the sidewalk to the 
curb face. Curb cuts are located in this area and pedestrians wait in this area 
to cross the street. 


Paths are typically used by pedestrians, cyclists, skaters and joggers. It is not 
realistic to plan and design a path for the exclusive use by pedestrians, as 
other users will be attracted to the facility. (Oregon DOT) 


Any person afoot or any person in a wheelchair, either manually or 
mechanically propelled, or other low-powered, mechanically propelled 
vehicle designed specifically for use by a physically disabled person. (WI 
Statutes 340.01 (43)) 


A walkway, trail or other pedestrian facility not situated along a street. This 
may occur as a walkway with a public right-of-way where no street has been 
built, in a public walkway easement on private property, or as a path ina 
park or other open space. 


Pedestrian Crash Types The National Highway and Traffic Safety Administration has 
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identified nine crash types that account for more than 70 percent of of all 
pedestrian collisions (CA plan): 


Dart out: The pedestrian enters the street midblock and is struck by, 
or walks or runs into a moving vehicle, typically in residential 
neighborhoods. 


Walking Along Roadway: The pedestrian is struck by a vehicle while 
walking along the edge of the roadway or the shoulder. This occurs most 
often on country roads after dark. 


Multiple Threat: The pedestrian, crossing a multilane street, is 
permitted to cross by one or more vehicles that stop or slow down in order 
to yield. The pedestrian is then hit by another vehicle traveling in the same 
direction as the yielding vehicle. The yielding vehicle(s) forms a visual screen 
between the pedestrian and the striking vehicle. 


Vehicle Turn/Merge: The driver is turning into and merging with traffic, 
and his vehicle strikes a pedestrian who is generally headed in a direction 
different from the driver’s focus of attention. 


Ice Cream Vending Truck: The pedestrian is struck going to or from 
an ice cream vending vehicle. The accident occurs almost exclusively in 
residential areas. Most occur as the pedestrian is leaving the vending vehicle. 


Backing Up: A pedestrian is struck after failing to see a vehicle backing 
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Pedestrian Delay 


Pedestrian Facilities 


up, or not being seen by the driver of the backing vehicle. 


Intersection Dash: Similar to the dart out, this type of accident occurs 
in or near a marked or unmarked crosswalk. A person runs across the 
intersection, is seen too late by the driver, and is struck. 


Bus Stop: A bus has stopped to discharge passengers. A person leaves 
the bus, begins to cross the road in front of the bus, and is struck by an 
overtaking vehicle. 


Pedestrian delay occurs when a pedestrian must wait for an opportunity to 
cross the street safely, that is, without conflict with motor vehicles. 
Pedestrian delay occurs at signalized and unsignalized locations and at 
midblock crossings. 


Improvements which provide for public pedestrian foot traffic including 
sidewalks, walkways, crosswalks and other improvements, such as lighting 
and benches which make it accessible, convenient, safe and enjoyable to 
walk. (OREGON APA) 


Pedestrian Scale Lighting Light standards or placements no greater than 14 feet in height 


Pedestrian Signal 


Raised Crosswalk 


Refuge Island 


Speed Humps 


located along walkways. (OREGON APA) 


Pedestrian signal refers to the WALK/DON’T WALK signals installed at 
some intersections to regulate the times during which it is legal for 
pedestrians to cross the street. 


A raised crosswalk is a variation of a speed hump that raises a crosswalk to 
sidewalk level rather than having the sidewalk dip to street level. Raised 
crosswalks increase a crosswalk’s visibility and send the message that this 
is an important pedestrian area. 


Refuge islands are a raised or painted area in the middle of a street that 
allows pedestrians to tackle traffic in each direction of travel separately. 
Therefore, where refuge islands are provided, pedestrians only have to find 
an adequate gap in traffic in one direction of travel at a time. This can 
significantly reduce pedestrian delay and chances of conflict with motorists. 


Shoulders can serve pedestrians in rural areas. The shoulder widths 
recommended by AASHTO are usually adequate to accommodate 
pedestrians. (Oregon DOT) 


An improved exterior pathway intended for pedestrian use along a vehicluar 
way in the public right-of-way or in a public pedestrian easement. [from 
ADA Interim Final Rule 14.2] 


A walkway that is located along a roadway, separtated with a curb and/or 
planting strip, and has a hard, smooth surface. (Oregon DOT) 


Prepared exterior routes designed to provide pedestrian accessibility parallel 
to a street or highway. (ITE) 


Raised street sections, or speed humps, can reduce vehicle speeds on local 
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Terrace 


Traffic Circle 


streets. The hump is a raised area, no greater than 3.5 inches high, extending 
traversely across the street. Speed humps typically are constructed with a 
longitudinal length of 12 feet. 


The terrace is the area in between the sidewalk and the curb face. In 
residential areas, this area is often a grassy strip and where street trees are 
planted. In commercial areas, the terrace is often paved or concreted and 
there is no clear division between sidewalk and terrace. 


Traffic circles are circles of varying diameter formed by curbs placed in 
intersections. Motorists must drive around the circle, or in the case of longer 
vehicles, driver may drive slowly onto and over a mountable concrete curb 
forming the circle. 


Transportation Improvement Program (TIP) The Transportation Improvement Program lists all 


road construction and reconstruction projects for the up-coming five years 
for which the City might pay for with federal funds. 


TRB Transportation Research Board 

Walkway A pedestrian facility, whether in the public right-of-way or on private 
property, which is provided for the benefit and use of the public. 
A transportation facility built for use by pedestrians. Walkways include 
sidewalks, paths and shoulders. (Oregon DOT) 

Yield the right-of-way to a pedestrian The operator of a vehicle is required to reduce 
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speed, or stop if necessary, to avoid endangering, colliding with or interfering 
in any way with pedestrian travel. (WI Statutes 340.01 (75)) 
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AGENDA # 


City of Madison, Wisconsin 


A SUBSTITUTE RESOLUTION Presented July 15, 1997 
Referred Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission", 
Adopting the Pedestrian Transportation Plan for Board of Public Works, Plan Commission, Citizen’s 
Madison, Wisconsin as part of the City’s Master Plan Advisory Committee on People with Disabilities, Transit 
and adopting the recommendations contained within the Parking Commission 
plan. 
Rereferred 
Drafted By: David Dryer, City Traffic Engineer; Reported Back 
DJM; HLP 
Date: July 2, 1997 (Revised August 22, 1997) Adopted POF 
Rules Suspended 
Fiscal Note: While adoption of this resolution does Public Hearing 
not represent a commitment to funding, 
it does identify a series of actions that APPROVAL OF FISCAL NOTE IS NEEDED 


will require expenditures to be ETE COMETROE ES OFMCE 


authorized by subsequent Common Appia 
Council actions. 


Comptroller's Office 


SUBSTITUTE RESOLUTION NUMBER 
ID NUMBER) 21925 


SPONSORS: Alds. Golden, Holtzman, Vedder, and Olson 


WHEREAS, everyone is a pedestrian every day; 


WHEREAS, the Objectives and Policies for the City of Madison clearly advocate a walkable community: “provide safe, 
convenient and comfortable pedestrian circulation within the developed portions of the City” and “minimize the need to use 
private automobiles’; 


WHEREAS, the City of Madison has a demonstrated commitment to walking through establishing the City’s bicycle/pedestrian 
coordinator position in 1982 and through several public committees and commissions that regularly deal with pedestrian 
transportation and safety issues including the Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission, Board of Public Works, Plan 
Commission, Citizen’s Advisory Committee for People with Disabilities; and the Long-Range Transportation Planning 
Committee; 


WHEREAS, in September, 1982 the Common Council accepted a report entitled “Madison Pedestrian/Bicycle Safety Plan” 
that served as a guide and resource tool for addressing bicycle and pedestrian safety; 


WHEREAS, several citizen advocacy groups including Parents Encouraging Driving Safely (PEDS), the Bicycle 
Transportation Alliance of Dane County, Citizens for a Better Environment, New Transportation Alliance and Wisconsin 
Alliance for Safe Walking and Wheeling stress the importance of promoting walking; 

WHEREAS, the Dane County Regional Transportation Plan (updated 1997) states as its overal goal “develop a balanced, 
integrated all-mode transportation system that is safe, economically efficient, environmentally sound; moves people and 
goods in an energy efficient manner; and is within the framework of growth and development policies of the region’; 


WHEREAS, the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiciency Act requires Metropolitan Planning Organizations to include 
bicycle and pedestrian components in their transportation plans; 


WHEREAS, the Amercians with Disabilities Act is intended to provide people with disabilities an equal opportunity for access 
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to jobs, transportation, public facilities and services; 


WHEREAS, the National Bicycling and Walking Study published by the Federal Highway Administration marks an increased 
federal commitment to walking and sets national goals of doubling the number of trips made by walking and bicycling, while 
at the same time reducing by 10 percent the number of injuries and fatalities to pedestrians and bicyclists; 


WHEREAS, the City of Madison has received a grant from the Wisconsin Department of Transportation to develop a 
Pedestrian Transportation Plan for Madison, Wisconsin; 


WHEREAS, the plan has been developed with input from City staff, commissions and citizens; 


WHEREAS, a summary and draft of the Pedestrian Transportation Plan have been widely distributed to City staff, 
commissions and citizens for feedback; a public hearing was held in May 1997; and all testimony and written comments have 
been considered and guided revisions that have been made to the draft plan; 


WHEREAS, the plan is intended to provide a policy framework and guide to City of Madison agencies and commissions in 
developing and maintaining a pedestrian transportation system that provides pedestrian access and mobility throughout the 
developed portions of the city; 


WHEREAS, the plan is also intended to serve as an educational document for people interested in learning more about 
pedestrian transportation and advocating for improved walking conditions; 


WHEREAS, the plan proposes strategies for how to make Madison an even better place to walk; 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Pedestrian Transportation Plan for Madison, Wisconsinbe adopted as an 
element of the City’s Master Plan; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Common Council hereby adopts the recommendations in the plan (as listed below) 
for making Madison an even better place to walk and that the appropriate City staff assign priority to these recommendations 
to implement the plan’s recommendations: 


PLANNING, LAND USE, ZONING AND DEVELOPMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development Departments shall work with interested 
organizations, developers and City commissions to develop and adopt new comprehensive guidelines, ordinances 
and other measures that will foster pedestrian oriented planning, land use, zoning and development. 


SITE DESIGN RECOMMENDATIONS 


2. The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development Departments shall work with interested 
organizations, developers and City commissions to develop and adopt new site design guidelines, ordinances and 
other measures that will foster pedestrian oriented site design, including such design features as pedestrian 
connectors and amenities, building and entrance orientation, landscape design, architectural design, parking lot 
design, and transit orientation. 


SIDEWALK RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


3. City Engineering shall consult with the Wisconsin Department of Transportation on sidewalk matters along 
Connecting Highways and shall follow the City’s sidewalk installation guidelines for these streets as for all other 
streets within the City of Madison. 


4. The Departments of Public Works, Transportation and Planning and Development as well as the Plan Commission, 
Board of Public Works and Pedestrian Bicycle Motor Vehicle Commission shall continue to recommend that 
sidewalks be installed as an integral component of new developments in accordance with the Madison General 
Ordinances [16.23(a)(d)(6)]. 


5. The Public Works, Transportation and Planning and Development Departments shall review the Madison General 
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Ordinances [16.23(a)(d)(6)] to evaluate the criteria to be considered in determining whether or not sidewalks should 
be required and recommend changes to the ordinance based on their findings. 


6. The Departments of Public Works, Transportation and Planning and Development shall review the circumstances 
of recent sidewalk requirement exemptions for new developments and conditional use redevelopment projects and 
report their findings and recommendations based on these findings to the Plan Commission, Board of Public Works 
and the Pedestrian Bicycle Motor Vehicle Commission. 

7. The Departments of Public Works, Traffic Engineering and Planning and Development and the Plan Commission, 
Board of Public Works and the Pedestrian Bicycle Motor Vehicle Commission shall consider the retrofit installation 
criteria outlined in the Pedestrian Transportation Plan for Madison, Wisconsinwhen making recommendations to the 
Common Council regarding retrofitting sidewalks in already developed areas. 

Design: 

8. All City agencies involved in sidewalk design and construction shall continue to follow MGO 10.06, the City’s 
Standard Specifications for Public Works Construction, and the national guidelines published by the Transportation 
Research Board, the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials and the Institute for 
Transportation Engineers. 

Maintenance: 

9. The Parks Division and the City Forester shall consider impacts on the walkway when planting new trees along 
sidewalks or paths. 

10. The Common Council shall strive to provide adequate funding in each Capital Budget so that City Engineering can 
implement the City’s Sidewalk Maintenance Program adopted by the Common Council in 1996. 

11. City Engineering and the Streets Division shall continue to be responsive to citizen complaints regarding sidewalks 
that are in disrepair. 

12. The Building Inspection Unit shall work to better publicize snow removal expectations and Building Inspection Unit 
phone number for reporting problem areas. 

13. The Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission and the Building Inspection Unit shall investigate ways to improve 
the effectiveness of snow removal on sidewalks, crosswalks, pedestrian connectors and curb ramps. 

14. The Building Inspection Unit shall prepare a report each year upon the request of the Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor 
Vehicle Commission for their review in order to monitor/evaluate the effectiveness of the City’s snow removal policies 
for sidewalks, crosswalks and curb ramps. 

15. Neighborhood Associations should encourage neighborhood snow removal monitoring and assistance programs. 

16. The Streets Division shall investigate the pros and cons of City responsibility for snow removal on sidewalks and 
crosswalks and should present a report to the Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission. 

Inventory: 

17. Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall develop and update a sidewalk and pedestrian connector inventory 
annually to reflect new plats added to the City and areas retrofitted with sidewalks. 

18. Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall prepare a report as requested by the Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle 


Commission summarizing the current status of the sidewalk and pedestrian connector network and the City’s 
retrofitting priorities for the upcoming year, including priorities for implementing pedestrian facilities included in and 
around newly platted areas. 


PEDESTRIAN CONNECTOR RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


19. 


20. 


The Public Works, Transportation, and Planning and Development Departments and the Parks Division shall 
continue to consider rail corridors, parks, greenways and other public access lands for locating pedestrian connectors. 


The Public Works, Transportation, and Planning and Development Departments and the Parks Division shall 
continue to encourage the Wisconsin DNR to designate and assist in the development of the Capitol City State Trail 
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that will provide urban trail linkages between the Military Ridge and Glacial Drumlin State Bike Trails. 


21. In plats for new developments where the public streets and the required sidewalks along the street do not provide 
an adequate pedestrian scale grid (such as where there are cul-de-sacs and loop streets), The Public Works, 
Transportation, and Planning and Development Departments shall encourage and require developers to include 
pedestrian connectors in their plats that provide a pedestrian-scale grid, connect cul-de-sacs to adjacent streets, and 
that provide mid-block connections between loop streets and longer blocks to maintain pedestrian access and 
mobility on a pedestrian scale throughout the development. 


22. The Public Works, Transportation, and Planning and Development Departments shall identify high priority desirable 
pedestrian connectors to retrofit in already developed areas for which no easement currently exists, so that the City 
can make efforts to acquire the right-of-way as opportunities present themselves. 


Design: 


23. When designing pedestrian connectors, the Public Works, Transportation, and Planning and Development 
Departments, and the Parks Division shall continue to follow the sidewalk design guidelines as outlined in the 
Pedestrian Transportation Plan for Madison, Wisconsin or the American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials bicycle path guidelines as appropriate depending on the type of pedestrian connector to be 
installed. 


TERRACE RECOMMENDATIONS 
Design: 


24. All City agencies involved in the design and construction of terraces shall continue to follow the design guidelines 
established in the City’s Standard Specifications for Public Works Construction 


CURB RAMP RECOMMENDATIONS 

Installation: 

25. City Engineering shall continue its efforts to retrofit intersections with curb ramps where they currently do not exist. 
26. City Engineering shall continue to require developers to install curb ramps at all street corners in new developments. 
Design: 


27. When curb ramps are installed or reconstructed, City Engineering shall, whenever possible, design the street corner 
to be able to provide curb ramps that minimize the pedestrian crossing distance and permit all pedestrians to be able 
to negotiate the curb ramp perpendicular to its slope. 


28. The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development Departments shall work with the Citizens Advisory 
Committee on People with Disabilities and the US Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board to 
improve the City’s guidelines for curb ramp design. 


29. Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall research developing a methodology for evaluating accessibility of curb 
ramps, so curb ramps that are inadequate can be identified and replaced during street and/or sidewalk reconstruction. 
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CURB EXTENSION RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


30. City Engineering and Traffic Engineering shall consider installing curb extensions on streets where there are high 
pedestrian volumes or other special design situations in order to enhance the pedestrian crossing, to encourage 
appropriate vehicular speeds at neighborhood entrances, and to shorten the crossing distance for pedestrians. 


Design: 


31. Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall review current design guidelines for curb extensions and make 
appropriate recommendations for improving curb extension design to enhance pedestrians’ ability to see and be seen 
and shorten crossing the pedestrian crossing distance. 


CURB RADIUS RECOMMENDATIONS 

Design: 

32. Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall increase emphasis on pedestrian issues when selecting curb radii for 
street corner designs. 

OBSTRUCTION-FREE AREA RECOMMENDATIONS 

Design: 

33. Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to research the issue of obstruction-free areas further and 


make recommendations about improving how these areas are designed. 


CROSSWALK MARKING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Installation: 

34. Traffic Engineering shall continue to follow the state and national guidelines to determine where crosswalks should 
be marked. 

Design: 

35. Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to design crosswalk markings according to their present 
guidelines. 

36. Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to work with the Disability Rights Coordinator and the visually 


impaired community to improve crosswalk and intersection designs including consideration of audible pedestrian 
signals to facilitate visually impaired pedestrians’ ability to safely and conveniently cross streets. 


Maintenance: 


37. Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall experiment with crosswalk marking materials to try to decrease the 
frequency that crosswalks need to be remarked. 


SPECIAL SURFACE TREATMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


38. Traffic Engineering shall continue to research the pros and cons of special surface treatment options for crosswalks 
such as pavers, colored or textured concrete, and raised crosswalks to develop recommendations about locations 
where installing such treatments will improve pedestrian access, convenience and safety. 


Design: 


39. Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to research special surface treatment design and make 
recommendations for improving their design. 
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Maintenance: 


40. Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to research special surface treatment maintenance issues 
and shall make recommendations for improving their maintenance based on their findings. 


REFUGE ISLAND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


41. Traffic Engineering shall continue to follow its current guidelines for determining where refuge islands should be 
installed. 


Design: 


42. Traffic Engineering shall research refuge island design further and make recommendations about how pedestrian 
refuge islands could be better designed to enhance pedestrian travel. 


GRADE SEPARATED CROSSING RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


43. Traffic Engineering shall continue to recommend grade-separated crossings in locations where pedestrians are likely 
to perceive the additional effort required to use the overpass or underpass as beneficial. 


Design: 


44. Traffic Engineering and City Engineering shall continue to consult city and national guidelines for designing grade- 
separated crossings. 


PEDESTRIAN SIGNAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Installation: 

45. Traffic Engineering shall continue to follow MUTCD guidelines for determining where to install pedestrian signals. 

Design: 

46. Traffic Engineering shall continue to install and maintain educational signs and stickers explaining pedestrian signal 
operation at both fixed time and actuated traffic control signals with pedestrian signals. 

TRAFFIC SIGNAL TIMING RECOMMENDATIONS 


47. Traffic Engineering shall work proactively with pedestrian advocates to review pedestrian concerns about pedestrian 
signals and make recommendations for improving pedestrian safety and convenience through adjustments to 
pedestrian signal timing and push button installation guidelines. 


PEDESTRIAN DETECTOR MECHANISM RECOMMENDATIONS 


48. Traffic Engineering shall continue to research pedestrian push button placement and to make recommendations 
about modifying guidelines for pedestrian push button and other detection systems that will improve pedestrian 
accessibility. 


MID-BLOCK CROSSWALK RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation: 


49. Traffic Engineering shall continue to consult its current guidelines for making decisions about where to install mid- 
block crosswalks. 


T INTERSECTION RECOMMENDATIONS 
Design: 
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50. City Engineering shall require contractors and developers to install curb ramps at each end of crosswalks at T 
intersections. 


FREE FLOW TURN LANE RECOMMENDATIONS 
Design: 


51. Traffic Engineering shall not recommend free flow turn lanes in areas of high pedestrian activity, or where such lanes 
would compromise pedestrian access, mobility and/or safety. 


STREET DESIGN RECOMMENDATIONS 


52. The Public Works, Transportation, and Planning and Development Departments and Madison Metro shall consider 
implications for pedestrian travel when they select street widths, corner radii, bus routes and bus stop locations. 


TRAFFIC CALMING RECOMMENDATIONS 
Installation and Design: 


53. Traffic Engineering shall implement its Neighborhood Traffic Management Program as a component of enhancing 
pedestrian travel in neighborhoods by working toward such goals as slowing vehicular traffic, shortening pedestrian 
crossing distances, drawing attention to pedestrian crossings, and enhancing the visual environment. 


54. Traffic Engineering shall implement and evaluate traffic calming devices as mechanisms to enhance pedestrian 
travel. 


TRANSIT CONNECTIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 


55. Madison Metro shall work with Traffic Engineering and City Engineering to determine where sidewalks are missing 
along bus routes and to develop priorities for retrofitting sidewalks in these areas to improve pedestrian access to 
the transit system. 


56. Madison Metro shall work with Traffic Engineering and City Engineering to develop strategies for improving how bus 
pads are provided to create an accessible link between the pedestrian transportation network and the transit system. 


DESIGN GUIDELINES RECOMMENDATIONS 


57. City agencies and commissions shall refer to the vision, goals, and objectives described in the Pedestrian 
Transportation Plan to guide their decisions about the design, construction and maintenance of pedestrian facilities. 


58. The Traffic Engineering Division shall work with City agencies involved in the design, construction and maintenance 
of pedestrian facilities to develop a reference manual of design, construction and maintenance guidelines for 
pedestrian facilities. 


HAZARDOUS PEDESTRIAN LOCATIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 


59. The Traffic Engineering Division shall continue to maintain maps of pedestrian crashes and analyze these data to 
identify trends and problem locations and crash types, as one element of improving pedestrian facility designs to 
enhance pedestrian travel. 


60. The Traffic Engineering Division and the Police Department shall review data requested on the crash report forms 
to determine if the data currently collected for pedestrian crashes allows for adequate analysis of these crashes and 
make recommendations for improving these forms based on their analysis. 


61. The Madison Metropolitan School District and other educational institutions should use pedestrian crash data to 
develop education programs to improve pedestrian safety. 


62. The Traffic Engineering Division shall continue to use pedestrian crash data along with more proactive measures 
to modify pedestrian facility designs to improve pedestrian safety. 


63. The Police Department shall use pedestrian crash data to develop enforcement programs targeted at both motorists 
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and pedestrians to improve pedestrian safety. 


WALKWAY CONTINUITY DURING CONSTRUCTION RECOMMENDATIONS 


64. Traffic Engineering shall require contractors to maintain pedestrian access through/around construction sites ina way 
that minimizes the interruptions to normal pedestrian access and the need for pedestrians to cross the street. 


PEDESTRIAN FACILITY FUNDING RECOMMENDATIONS 


65. The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development Departments, along with the Comptroller shall work 
together to investigate funding options for pedestrian improvements to replace, supplement, or otherwise modify 
reliance on special assessments to property owners. 


EDUCATION RECOMMENDATIONS 


66. Traffic Engineering shall continue to make pedestrian safety resource materials available to citizens and visitors. 

67. Traffic Engineering and the Police Department shall encourage the school systems, colleges and University of 
Wisconsin to include pedestrian safety courses in their regular course curricula. 

68. The City of Madison shall strive to continue to maintain a Pedestrian/Bicycle Coordinator and a Pedestrian/Bicycle 
Safety Educator on staff. 

69. Each agency implementing pedestrian transportation education programs shall include an evaluation component that 
monitors how well these programs are reaching their target audiences. 

70. The Police Department and Traffic Engineering shall increase their efforts to develop and implement educational 
programs for pedestrians, motorists and bicyclists that promote safe and courteous interactions between these 
modes. 


Pedestrian Education: 


71. The Police Department and Traffic Engineering shall work toward developing and implementing educational 
programs targeted at pedestrian understanding of pedestrian signals, including the flashing DON’T WALK signal, and 
pedestrian push buttons. 


Motorist Education: 


72. The Madison Metropolitan School District and private schools should include appropriate pedestrian safety 
information and educational opportunities in their driver's education courses and elementary grade curricula. 


73. The Police Department and Traffic Engineering shall work toward developing and implementing educational 
programs targeted at motorist understanding of 1) their responsibility to yield to pedestrians in crosswalks, 2) the 
seriousness of exceeding the speed limit and implications for pedestrian injuries and fatalities in crashes, and 3) how 
running red lights and failing to yield to pedestrians before turning right on red impacts pedestrian travel. 


Bicyclist Education: 


74, The Police Department and Traffic Engineering shall work toward developing and implementing educational 
programs targeted at bicyclist and pedestrian understanding of how bicyclists and pedestrians should interact on 
sidewalks and multi-use paths. 


Law Enforcement Officer Education: 


75. The Police Department shall include in its officer training programs information about the issues concerning 
pedestrian safety, the importance of pedestrian and traffic law enforcement, and the role the officers play in 
promoting pedestrian safety. 

ENCOURAGEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 

76. The City of Madison shall investigate providing incentives for employers to encourage their employees to walk to 
work. 
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77. 
78. 


79. 
80. 


Neighborhood associations should develop and implement neighborhood walking tours. 


Traffic Engineering shall work toward developing and implementing coordinated media campaigns to encourage 
walking. 


Employers should consider offering incentives to their employees to encourage them to walk to work. 
Businesses should investigate offering incentives to customers who arrive by foot. 


ENFORCEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


81. 


The Police Department shall encourage consistent and regular enforcement of traffic laws that enhance pedestrian 
safety by routinely citing violations by both pedestrians and motorists. 


GENERAL PEDESTRIAN PLANNING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Pedestrian-related Ordinances: 


82. 


The Long-Range Transportation Planning Committee shall analyze the Madison General Ordinances to determine 
how consistently they direct City agencies and commissions to provide for accessible, convenient, safe and enjoyable 
pedestrian travel, and shall evaluate how well they are being implemented. Based on this analysis, the committee 
shall make recommendations to improve City ordinances and their implementation that will enhance pedestrian 
travel. 


Working Knowledge of Pedestrian Issues: 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


Traffic Engineering shall distribute copies of the Pedestrian Transportation Plan to City staff and commission 
members as an educational tool to raise their awareness of pedestrian issues and adopted City pedestrian vision, 
goals, policies, objectives, and standards. 


Traffic Engineering shall encourage WisDOT to sponsor pedestrian training programs for engineers, planners, 
architects, landscape architects and developers. 


Department and Division heads shall encourage City staff involved in planning, design and/or maintenance of 
pedestrian facilities to attend conferences and workshops that offer training related to pedestrian issues within 
available training resources. 


The City Disability Rights Coordinator shall consider making arrangements for periodic pedestrian facility tours for 
City engineers and planners to enhance their understanding of pedestrian facility design considerations for people 
with disabilities. 


Department and Division heads, when hiring staff involved in planning, design and/or maintenance of pedestrian 
facilities, should consider including relevant pedestrian knowledge/skills/abilities as a desired qualification and should 
consider including questions about pedestrian experience and issues in the interview process. 


Transportation Improvement Program & Capital Budgets: 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


The Departments of Planning and Development, Transportation and Public Works shall consider pedestrian 
improvements in their on-going transportation planning processes. 


City Engineering, Traffic Engineering and Madison Metro shall review the projects in the Transportation Improvement 
Program and the Capital Budget each year for desired pedestrian improvements and shall take these 
recommendations into account as they develop their annual work programs. 


The Pedestrian-Bicycle-Motor Vehicle Commission, Long-Range Transportation Planning Committee, the Transit 
Parking Commission, the Citizen’s Advisory Council on People with Disabilities, the Plan Commission and the Board 
of Public Works shall review the projects in the Transportation Improvement Program and the Capital Budget each 
year for desired pedestrian improvements and shall take these recommendations into account as they develop their 
annual work programs. 


City Engineering, Traffic Engineering and Madison Metro shall include desired pedestrian facility improvements within 
the scope and budget of transportation improvement projects included in the Transportation Improvement Program 
and the Capital Budget. 
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IMPLEMENTATION PRIORITY RECOMMENDATIONS 


92. 


93. 


94. 


The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development Departments shall evaluate projects in the 
Transportation Improvement Program where sidewalks do not currently exist to establish the desirability and 
feasibility of installing sidewalks when the project is implemented according to the priorities established in the 
Pedestrian Transportation Plan 


The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development Departments shall review projects in the 
Transportation Improvement Program where sidewalks currently exist to evaluate sidewalk surface quality and 
whether any other pedestrian improvements should be incorporated into the project to enhance pedestrian travel in 
the corridor. 


The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development Departments shall review signal, intersection and 
bridge projects in the Transportation Improvement Program to evaluate and recommend pedestrian enhancements 
that could be incorporated into the project to improve pedestrian travel. 


FUTURE PEDESTRIAN TRANSPORTATION PLANNING RECOMMENDATIONS 


95. 
96. 


97. 


Traffic Engineering shall review and update the Pedestrian Transportation Planevery 5 years. 


The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development Departments shall monitor progress toward 
achieving the pedestrian vision and recommendations defined in the Pedestrian Transportation Plan. 


The Transportation, Public Works and Planning and Development Departments shall review the need for 
restructuring current staff and resources and/or hiring additional staff and/or acquiring additional funding to implement 
the recommendations defined in the Pedestrian Transportation Plan 


BE IT STILL FURTHER RESOLVED, that 12 months after adoption of this resolution, Traffic Engineering will coordinate 
preparation of an annual report for the Common Council summarizing the results and/or status of the recommendations 
approved in this plan. 
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